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BY ACCIDENT 



M Nous sommes tous dans un desert 
Personne ne comprend personne." — 
Letters of G. Flaubert. 

It was one of those rough, common street acci- 
dents which smash through every decorum of 
a delicate life. As the carriage, a slight, daintily 
built victoria, a mere plaything of a carriage — as 
her carriage came swinging around the corner 
of Duke Street into Oxford Street, something 
frightened the horses, who swerved, first half-way 
up across the sidewalk, and then backed, plunging 
furiously, into an omnibus and a brewer's dray. 
One of the grooms was driving her that morning 
— her own coachman was down in the country 
having his summer holiday — and this lad, who 
was a sober, steady young fellow too, went 
nervous all over at the first rip, rip, ri-ip of the 
breaking panels, and lost his head. 

" I see'd Beauty there — 'er as 'as cut 'er knee 
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2 BY ACCIDENT 

so bad — give a plunge ; an* I sez, ' old hup ! 'Old 
hup, you devil, for Gawd's sake,' I sez ; an* s'elp 
me, the next thing was all the bones of my body 
bein' drawn out o' me like teeth. An* then you 
was a-wipin' of my face, constable. An* — an* — 
that's *ow it 'appened. S'elp me Gawd, it did," 
the young groom went on repeating hysteric- 
ally. 

The blood from his cut head soaked through 
his thick sandy hair and ran down his cheek from 
under the extemporised bandages. His shaking 
hands were all smeared with it, and the glass, 
which some quick-witted sympathiser in the 
crowd had run to fetch from the nearest 
public. 

" You was a-wipin' o' my face. An' my lady is 
killed ; or worse. An' Beauty, there. Oh, here's 
a nice show ! An' " 

" Drink," said the big policeman encouragingly, 
and held the reddened glass to the other man's 
twitching lips, while the crowd looked on with 
interest and approved. Then a dozen men piled 
up the broken wheels together, and made a heap 
of the cushions and the shiny varnished panels of 
the wreck, while some one else led away the 
cowed and limping horses; they went meekly 
enough now, with heads drooped and eyes full of 
terror. And the latest arrived omnibus drove off, 
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the people on the roof all standing up to stare 
back at the nasty splash by the curbstone that a 
man from the nearest shop was already washing 
away with floods of soapy water dashed down out 
of a pail. 

"And Mother av God, but it's meself that saw 
her, the crathur. Mercy be upon us, woman 
dear, but 'tis I saw her. One minute sittin' up 
there, in her own illigant carriage, like a little 
white bird on a goulden throne, and with a smile 
on the pretty face of her to show she was thinkin' 
of just nothin' at all. And the nex' minute — the 
nex' — . Mother av God, ah ! merciful Mother av 
God, but it was just one wisp o' black disthruction," 
the little old apple-woman at the corner repeated, 
beginning on the same story for the fiftieth time, 
since already the original crowd of eye-witnesses 
was all dispersed, swept off by every kind of 
occupation and errand, along the hurrying in- 
different street. The affair had made a stoppage 
of four minutes in the traffic. 

All this took place some time between ten and 
eleven in the morning, but it was nearer eight 
o'clock before her husband saw her. He had been 
out shooting when the telegram arrived at the 
country house where he was expecting her to join 
him. Time had been wasted ; he had missed the 
quick up-train. 
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" Yes, yes, quite so. I feel for you, my dear 
Sir Edward. Believe me, I feel for you. But 
she is conscious still. She has seen her children, 
poor lady — poor lady. She is entirely conscious, 
yes. But naturally she experiences a certain 
difficulty in speaking," the doctor said, meeting 
him in the passage, at the door of her room. 

All the rest of the house was dismantled, 
swathed in foldings of paper and brown holland, 
with severest reference to a finished season ; but 
in Her room everything was precisely the same as 
he had always known it. There was the same 
impression of a great deal of space and a great 
deal of pretty extravagance; the old smell of 
flowers, the look — Her look — of exquisite order, 
of luxury, of a great deal of money spent. She 
was lying in bed, very pale, all rolled in spotless 
white bandages, but she lifted one hand a little as 
he came and stood close beside her. Her face 
was not in the least disfigured — that was the first 
thing he noticed. Then he laid his own hand on 
hers, and she smiled, quite naturally and cheer- 
fully. He bent over the bed to kiss her. 

"Well. Fm — finished, you see," she said, 
speaking very weakly, but otherwise exactly in 
her own every-day indifferent little voice. 

For the last six hours he had been sitting in 
trains, in carriages — hurrying, hurrying on — with 
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the familiar world he knew falling to pieces all 
about him. But nothing had changed her. 
Nothing ever did affect her. His narrow, 
furrowed brow twitched with an old, old feeling 
of baffled disapproval as he stood looking down at 
her bed. She had always been inclined to under- 
estimate the importance of things which seemed 
to him intensely serious. She had done it for 
years, ever since their marriage, in spite of all his 
attempts to impress her. And now she was lying 
there — like that, and smiling — like that— on her 
death-bed. If it had been any one but herself he 
felt it would have been proper to allude to it as a 
Death-Bed. But with her ! 

11 1 was — I am deeply, inexpressibly shocked 
and grieved," he began, in his solemn, measured 
way. Then he bent over and kissed the little 
white face on the pillow a second time. " I was 
out when the telegram came. I — I came to you 
as soon as I could, dear," he said, huskily. And 
under his close-cropped grey moustache the 
muscles of his mouth twisted all to one side. 

" Yes," she answered, calmly. 

As the doctor said, she was perfectly conscious ; 
but it seemed to take a certain time before words 
conveyed to her their common meaning, for it was 
two or three minutes before she added : 

"Yes; telegrams always are — a bother — at 
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Cecilia's. It's the worst of living — so far in the 
country. I've told her so — often," said the weak 
little voice. 

She was his wife, and that was the way they 
had been in the habit of talking to one another, 
day after day, for years. They had lived together, 
always on excellent terms; gone out to dinner 
together ; accepted the same invitations together ; 
known very nearly the same people, and shared 
one another's daily habits, until they were familiar 
with each other's idiosyncrasies down to the 
smallest particular. Only, somehow, they had 
never seemed nearer together than this. 

" You — you have seen the children, dear, Davis 
tells me," he murmured suggestively; and he 
pulled up a chair, and sat down by her bedside, 
still without letting go of the small, apathetic 
hand. 

"The children?" she repeated softly. "Oh, 
yes. The baby and little Ju. I sent them out 
again — with nurse. Ju has on a new frock ; she 
made me look — look at all the ribbons. Little 
monkey ! She — she looked — so pretty," said the 
mother with her weak, amused smile. 

41 Gone out again ? Dear, dear ! " Sir Edward 
tapped his knee with the fingers of his other hand 
with an expression of grave displeasure. " I am 
astonished, I confess I am astonished, at nurse. 
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When you are. — When she knows you are. — When 
she must have understood ! I regret I was not 
here in time to prevent this. The children's 
place is — with their mother," he said; and his 
wife's blue eyes turned and rested upon his face 
with a faint, half-mocking curiosity. 

"Poor little Ju! She is — very little. Only 
three. I don't think — she would have understood 
much — about it — if you shut her up all the after- 
noon — in the nursery," she said softly. " And if 
very little children — carit really mind things — 
why — why make them pretend? Besides — you 
couldn't make them — even if you try to, Edward." 

That was precisely the sort of speech which 
always annoyed him coming from her; always. 
It cost him an effort of remembrance, even now, 
not to slacken his hold of her irresponsive fingers. 
But he mastered his rising sense of irritation. 
It was impossible to admit that one could feel 
irritated by a fellow-creature, dying. 

11 Is there any one ? — It is most painful that all 
our friends should be out of town : but, naturally, 
at this time of year. — But is there any person, 
anywhere, I could send for — wire to ? " He cleared 
his throat, which had suddenly grown husky. 
41 My dear child, is there any one in the world you 
would like to see ? " 

The doctor and the white-capped hospital nurse 
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had come back into the room while he was still 
speaking. The doctor looked quickly across at 
the bed, and then came closer and felt with 
professional interest for the soft, slackening beat 
of her pulse. 

11 My dear lady, if there were any one, as Sir 
Edward suggests, it would be a satisfaction to 
you to send for ? " he murmured sympathetically ; 
and she gazed back at him with the fixed disquiet- 
ing eyes of the dying. People had always admired 
her blue eyes ; there were ugly rings under them 
now. They travelled slowly, curiously, from one 
sober, middle-aged face to the other. 

" You look — you both look — as if you would go 
on living for ever. And you will go to such — 
hundreds of dinner-parties," she said suddenly. 
Then she laughed. It was weak, hysterical 
laughter, but it shocked and affected and humili- 
ated Sir Edward where he felt most keenly and 
in a manner quite indescribable. The doctor 
called it feverishness. It was to be expected. No 
doubt it was a trifle increased by the excitement 
of an interview with one so near and dear to 
her. 

" Nurse knows exactly what to do in my absence 
if — if there should be any change," he said, with 
a little bow to Sir Edward. 

So they left him to sit with her in the pale 
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long twilight of the hot London night. The 
little silver carriage clock ticked on the small 
table by the open window, and she lay very 
quietly, with those wide-open eyes staring, staring 
at the big, shadowy sheet of looking-glass which 
covered nearly one side of the wall. She had 
stood before that same mirror so often — hundreds 
and hundreds of times — to look at herself, at all 
hours of the day and night, and in every kind and 
variety of dress ! Now, all she could see in it 
from her bed was a pale, gleaming reflection of the 
empty evening sky. 

"It is — as if I were gone — already. Quite 
gone. It looks — as if there were no more Me — in 
the world; no more — anywhere," she said out 
loud, as the thought struck her. But her husband 
punctiliously refrained from answering ; the doctor 
said she was to be kept quiet. And presently — 
quite soon — she forgot to think about him again. 

Now she was trying to recall, in every detail, 
the exact appearance of the person who interested 
her the most in all the world ; very differently and 
very much more than any other man, woman, or 
child in all the hundreds of people of her ac- 
quaintance. It was months — months and months 
— nearly a year now, since she had first recognised 
this fact ; but whether he was aware of it or not 
— ah ! that was a different question. Sometimes, 
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especially of late, she had fancied he did know, 
and was giving her to understand that he knew ; 
but really, she had not troubled much about it. 
For herself, to go on meeting him constantly, 
almost daily, as she had been in the habit of 
doing ; to talk to him, in peace, about whatever 
came into her head ; to see him ; to be for hours 
in the same room with him, was absolutely all she 
wanted. There was no capacity for strong passion 
in this woman; from first to last, there was no 
more chance of her " going wrong," as she would 
have called it, than for little Ju. Only, this man 
satisfied her. "Yes; he is my type," she said 
once, speaking of him. And it was true. Possibly 
he appealed in her to some dumb, latent instincts 
of domesticity which no one else had ever come 
near awakening. In spite of her marriage, her 
children, all the social routine of her life, it is 
probable that she had never come so near to a 
feeling of home — and what a home means — as in 
her easy, joyous intercourse with this man, 
between whom and herself there could be no 
possible relationship. 

But there was no touch of tragedy in her 
nature, nothing introspective, no rebellion before 
the Rules. Even at the present crisis she was 
clearly, humorously aware of all the difficulties, 
social and material, which prevented her from 
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sending for him, as the one "any one" her hus- 
band and the doctor spoke of so glibly. Think of 
the surprise, the scandal! Her husband would 
do it for her certainly. Because she was dying, 
you know ; and one doesn't — Edward wouldn't — 
refuse the request of a dying person. Only think 
— think of his face ! 

And then there was another thing. He was 
such a long, long way off; shooting, at a place she 
knew also, far up in the Highlands. Lying there, 
quite still, in her white bed, with all those horrible 
bandages about her, she could see the very look 
of the moorside where he must be walking now. 
She could see the hilly miles of bright heather, 
she felt the wind and the sun in her face. Her 
breath came quick, as breath quickens tramping 
up the clean, rough purple slopes. And hark! 
the guns. That was his gun now; and that 
smile on his face was because he was enjoying 
himself — always enjoying himself. He was so 
prosperous, and young, and well, and strong. 
He had such years and years of life before him — 
such a long time in which to be alive in the sun 
and air, and feel things, and care for them, and 
know, and touch, and see — while she 

41 Can I do anything for you, dear ? Is the pain 
worse? Shall I send again for the doctor?" 
broke in Sir Edward's anxious, melancholy voice. 
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But she only made a petulant little movement 
of refusal with her free hand on the silken 
counterpane. That was not what she wanted; 
and those familiar measured tones had broken up 
all that beautiful purple world, where the heather 
grew and the people were happy. Now, she saw 
the empty, shining mirror again, shining darkly, 
like water in deep shadow, with nothing reflected 
in it ; nothing of herself or her life ; never — never 
any more. She moved her head a very little on 
the pillow. She could see her husband's face, 
looking grey and careworn in the half-light. 
His eyes were red at the rims. With one hand 
he was stroking down the bedclothes mechanically. 
She looked into his eyes, deep into them; not 
with any mockery now, not with indifference; 
only with the desperate instinctive animal craving 
for companionship, with the revolt of warm living 
flesh against extinction; the pitiful, horrible 
shrinking from the Outside and the Dark. She 
saw the two clear, living eyes, so close to her 
own, and she could not, she never could, penetrate 
one single inch beyond. What did she know of 
him? What did he know of her thought, this 
man, this husband, who was holding her by the 
hand ? What help could he give her, even if she 
asked for it ? Now, as he watched her and drew 
long breaths of sorrow, and sat with his sleek, 
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grey head dejected, bowed upon his other hand, 
what was there in common between his sensations 
of the universe and hers ? To-morrow would come 
for him. To-morrow he would still be moving 
about, alive and moving, warm and alive, in a 

world of living people; while she Since 

that first sickening moment, when the carriage 
began to slowly swing over, that was what she had 
felt most — the loneliness of it all. The loneliness 
of life, of death ; the loneliness of every separate, 
isolated, incommunicable human experience. 

" It is a pity — a pity to leave all the pleasant — 
all the pleasure. But I wish," she muttered faintly, 
" 1 wish you would telegraph to — to — to " 

Sir Edward started to his feet. 

" Yes, dear, yes ; to whom ? " he said eagerly. 
And he dropped her hand without knowing it in 
the relief of some possible action. The nurse 
came forward too, noiselessly, out of her silent 
corner. 

" To whom ? " the weak voice repeated slowly. 
" Oh, yes. But no scandal, Edward. Oh, no ; no 
scandal. For personnenecomprendpersonne. I read 
that in a book once. — In a book. — Yes. — You 
can look at the eyes, you know, but never behind 
them ; oh, never behind. And each one is living 
inside there; shut away, all alone — alone! I'm 
tired of being alone now. And I want to live, 
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you know," she broke out with sudden sharp 
fretfulness. "And — oh, dear me, I wish some 
one would tell me — if Jim — Jim Trafford — you 
know, Edward — has been out — out on the hills — 
shooting all to-day. And " 

" She has begun to wander in her mind now, 
poor lady. It's what had to be expected, sir," 
said the nurse. 

41 What — had to be— expected. But / wouldn't 
shoot if you were dying," repeated the choked, 
wavering voice. 

Then she died. 



THE ASTONISHMENT OF 
CAPTAIN BROWNRIGG 



"II y a en nous un tas d'individus 
differents, sans compter les animaux." 

People who write books insist upon the force 
of association lurking in certain perfumes. 
They tell you there is nothing like an unexpected 
smell to conjure one back, unresisting, into past 
states of being, and old days clean forgotten. 
But there is one man who knows better than 
this; he knows it is all a question of sound. 
It is a voice, the sound of a voice, that does 
it ; that wakes the dead and crumples up the 
years. 

Or else why should he, Bobby Brownrigg, 
home on leave, standing opposite the Gaiety 
Theatre entrance, just after luncheon, with two 
excellent stall tickets in his pocket, with a good 
cigar between his lips, buttoned up to the chin in 
fur ; complacent, comfortable, replete — why else, 
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in Heaven's name, should this cheery and most 
matter-of-fact young soldier have suddenly found 
himself carried back — irresistibly back and back — 
away from the omnibuses, and the sloppy pave- 
ment, and the noise, and the crowd, to a broad 
ship's deck, and a forgotten moonlight in the 
Indian Sea? The material illusion lasted, say, 
for perhaps half a minute. There was a block in 
the long line of wet and muddy vehicles ; a horse 
down, and men swearing under the thin, drizzling 
rain. The girl standing exactly in front of Cap- 
tain Brownrigg took advantage of the pause to 
chaffer with a man at the corner who was busy 
selling hot meat pies. Bobby's eyes mechanically 
noted the outline of her bending figure — it was 
thin, but she had very neat ankles — as she 
leaned over to inspect the smoking contents of 
the greasy tin tray. His eye rested on her, as 
Bobby's cool, critical eyes have a way of resting 
on the present woman ; but what he saw was 
a very different representation of that various 
sex. 

For it was night, a moonlight night of fifteen 
years ago, and he, Brownrigg, was a subaltern 
once again. A nice new, pink subaltern, with 
new clothes, and new experiences, and a brand 
new set of convictions, warranted to last for life. 
High up among the latter was his intimate per- 
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suasion as to the unparalleled, unapproachable 
excellency of his immediate superior officer, one 
Captain John St. John Bellew, at that time in 
charge of Bobby's own company. In point of 
fact, Bellew was a smart soldier, who had seen 
more active service than usually falls to men of 
his age, very keen at his work, and, save and ex- 
cepting on one point, as hard as nails. But Bobby 
saw him always in a kind of gilded mist of willing 
hero-worship ; a being clad in all the power and 
glory of experience, a sort of Caesar-cum- Welling- 
ton, with a dash of Mutiny Nicholson thrown in. 
This was an opinion, it is needless to add, kept 
strictly concealed within the breast of its origi- 
nator. Practically, Bobby was not a demonstrative 
youngster. He watched his idol in silence ; 
copied him in manner from afar off; wore his hat 
at the same angle ; treasured up his sayings as 
so many counsels of perfection, to be pondered 
over in secluded and sober moments ; laughed at 
his jokes ; turned shell-pink with delight when- 
ever Bellew happened to recollect his existence ; 
and spoke of him as 4I a decent sort " — " not half 
a bad kind, don't you know ? " — after the fashion 
of his own class and standing. 

To look at, Bellew was a slight, active, keen- 
faced little man, with a fair, freckled skin, and 
blank blue eyes, which had a trick of suddenly 

B 
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growing expressive. On this voyage out they 
were very expressive indeed each time — and the 
times were numberless — that they rested upon 
the face of Mrs. Ogilvie, a lady not unaccustomed, 
one would imagine, to such tribute. Yet even she 
had been moved to faint remonstrance. " Really, 
Captain Bellew," she told him, "but you have a 
way of staring one out of all countenance. Don't. 
It's — it's ridiculous ! One would think the prin- 
cipal object of your life was to persuade me — to 
persuade every woman you speak to — that — that 
you " 

41 Yes, go on. That I. — What ? " says Bellew, 
in his quiet, steady voice. But he never took his 
eyes off her face for an instant. 

They were leaning over the stern rail side by 
side, looking down at the white wake of the 
screw, at the moment this conversation took place. 
They were generally leaning over something to 
look at something else — together; but now she 
drew back a step, and she blushed. She had had 
seven years' experience of being the prettiest 
woman in her husband's regiment, but she blushed 
so hotly that the water sprang to her eyes. 
Bobby Brownrigg, lounging in a deck-chair ten 
feet away, saw the light catch and glisten on them, 
under the transparent shade of the big after- 
awning. I — I must go down. The children 
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will fie expecting me," she murmured, half fright- 
ened and yet half tantalising. 

She looked up and down the ship. The long 
clean decks were sprinkled everywhere with 
cheerful, bright-coloured little groups of people. 
The second officer, strolling by, caught her glance, 
and lifted his cap with an air of discreet alacrity. 
She nodded good morning, and smiled brilliantly 
in answer to that delighted seaman's salutation, 
and then her big, luminous grey-blue eyes 
wandered up and up to where a flag fluttered, and 
the smoke made a brown blurr against the spotless 
blue sky — and fell, and rested curiously upon the 
serious face of the man beside her. 

" I wish — I wish you would let me go ! " she 
said. 

They were standing some two or three paces 
apart, but she spoke, and felt for the moment, as 
if he were holding her there against her will ; 
actually, materially preventing her from moving. 
Possibly Bellew felt it also. 

"Haven't you understood — yet? I shall never 
let you go," he said between his teeth, quite 
soberly. 

And then Bobby Brownrigg created a diversion 
by suddenly getting up to his feet, upsetting the 
long cane chair in which he was lounging, and 
stalking off to his cabin with the air of a man who 
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has just heard by telegram of the death of all his 
nearest female relatives. 

"There goes Bobby. Good old Bobby— sick 
as they make 'em. I told you that last curry was 
enough to upset the stomach of my aunt's cat/' 
observed one man to another, catching sight of 
the boy's white face. 

" Oh, blow your aunt ! You go home and play 
dominoes with that cat," said his friend, cheer- 
fully. 

And Bobby heard them laugh. 

He locked the door of his cabin and sat down 
on the edge of one of the other fellows' bunks, and 
stuck his legs straight out before him and stared 
at his own boots. The boy was nineteen and a 
half — getting forYader for one-and-twenty he 
called it. His cramming had all been done for 
him by the parent Brownrigg; he had gone 
straight from the lawn in front of his father's 
rectory to Aldershot. His personal vanity, 
except in the serious matter of regimentals, was 
totally unawakened. He was just an honest, 
healthy, cricketing, fishing, shooting, riding, 
unemotional young animal, and as uninflammable 
as a safety match away from its own box. And 
to his prosaic, tenacious young mind, Bellew stood 
for the Honour of the Regiment. And the 
Regiment itself represented "Ohl damn. 
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Damn the woman. Damn all women ! " says 
Bobby, staring and winking, and breathing 
heavily. It looked as if the boy were going to 
cry. 

He stayed in his cabin for an hour. When he 
came out he avoided looking at Bellew. He 
never told anybody what he had guessed, or 
feared, or overheard. It wasn't Bobby's way to 
speak of things. But after that the men in his 
room complained loudly that young Brownrigg 
was of no use any more, and theories of a jocular 
and indelicate nature were generously propounded 
to account for what McWhirter, the little Scotch 
surgeon, characterised as Bobby's " Pro-di-gi-ous 
Blight." 

The most popular of these explanations referred 
pointedly to Bobby's evident intention of com- 
peting with Bellew for the various delights of 
Mrs. Ogilvie's society. In point of fact, as that 
lady speedily discovered for herself, the boy 
spent half his time on deck in close and amazed 
contemplation of her movements. His sisters, 
and the girls he had known at home, played tennis 
and attended strictly to their own business. It 
was something in the spirit of one of John Knox's 
young men contemplating Mary Stuart that Bobby 
watched the pretty woman in her graceful evolu- 
tions upon the deck, but she could hardly be 
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expected to understand such a moral attitude. 
Nor could Bellew, who anathematised his loyal 
young follower for a confounded impudent young 
ass, with great sincerity and freedom. All of 
which meant a very bad time for Bobby. 

It got to be real hot weather, a dead calm. 
The engines, jarring in the night, seemed to be 
lifting the ship with an effort through the thick- 
looking, motionless water. Downstairs in the big 
saloon some of the more energetic spirits had 
begun dancing. In that heat the banal refrain of 
the saloon piano floated up through the open sky- 
lights with a tinkle like strained banjo-strings. 
All about the big round tropical moon the sky 
was of a dusty violet colour, which deepened into 
blue — an arch of shadowy transparent blue, that 
seemed to hang over the ship, to isolate it, shut- 
ting it away into a world apart. On the white 
even deck little black lines glistened here and 
there like black worms in the moonlight, where 
the softened pitch had oozed out between the 
planks ; the shadow of the starboard lifeboats on 
the white boards was defined as sharply as if the 
boats themselves were floating in water; and 
Bobby Brownrigg, rushing up to look for a missing 
partner in the pause between two gasping waltzes, 
made for the nearest patch of darkness with the 
instinct of a hunter going straight for his prey. 
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Behind the boat was a coil of rope and two 
figures, seated. One of them was a woman — her 
back was turned ; it was just possible to distin- 
guish the whiteness of her bare arms and 
shoulders from the white sweep of her dress ; 
but it was not the particular white gown that 
Bobby was pursuing. 

And the voice of the woman said : "Jack, do 
you mean what you say ? On your honour — do 
you mean it ? " the soft voice asked, that voice 
that was like a part of the warm pulsing dark- 
ness, and the wide mystery of the sea, and the 
wider night. 

And the man answered slowly, with a curious 
harsh catch in his throat : 

" On my honour, dear. My honour ? — I 
should like to wreck my honour for your sake ! " 

The engines throbbed like a heart beating. 
The waltz music tinkled, and Bobby crept quietly 
away. He wore his dancing-pumps ; he made no 
noise. He said nothing of what had happened, 
either then or later. He was uncommonly good 
at holding his tongue, was Bobby Brownrigg. 
He went on doing it when, early in the next 
spring, half Simla was discussing the cause of the 
apparent schism in the Ogilvie tninage. He had 
nothing to say when, a month or two later, 
Colonel and Mrs. Ogilvie, obviously on excellent 
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terms, moved up with all their establishment to 
the Hills, and invited all their best-informed 
friends to a series of admirably organised enter- 
tainments. When, about the same time, Bellew 
abruptly left the service, and there were dark 
hints flying about that he had been met more than 
once of late the worse for heavy, systematic 
drinking, Bobby was perhaps the only man in 
the regiment with no theory handy to account for 
such unqualifiable aberration — and he didn't go 
to Mrs. Ogilvie's parties. And that pretty lady 
thought it was because he dared not trust himself 
near her. She used to laugh about it with her 
friends. She always said Bobby was a dear boy, 
only perhaps just a little — a leetle wee bit — 
stupid ! And the years passed. It was an old 
story by now — Bellew's disappearance from life. 
It was stale ; it belonged to all the burning and 
forgotten interests of fifteen years ago. 

And Captain Robert Browrigg, home on leave, 
standing one drizzling November afternoon 
opposite the box office of the Gaiety Theatre 
with two stall tickets in his pocket, with a good 
cigar between his lips — comfortable, complacent, 
replete — had forgotten as completely as the rest. 
It was only the accidental tone of a voice that 
brought back the whole scene before him — flashed 
it through his mind, with fifty other details that I 
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have forgotten, while a man could count ten. 
The omnibus blocking the crossing moved on, 
swaying and slipping along the greasy pavement. 
The girl of the people, chaffering for a hot meat 
pie at the street corner, moved on after it. The 
tail of her faded gown dragged in the mud ; she 
caught it up, and the neat ankles twinkled briskly 
halt-way over the sloppy crossing. The pieman 
swore a little under his breath looking after her. 
Then he stooped, fumbling with stiff blue fingers 
at the old leathern strap which ran through the 
rings soldered to the edge of his rusty, battered 
tray. He swung it up with an effort against his 
shoulder. His ragged coat was all covered with 
grease stains down one side of it, where his 
steaming stock-in-trade had rested already. Still 
grumbling to himself, he put up his hand to his 
forehead, pushing back the wet peak of a mangy 
fur cap. Then he looked up — looked with blank, 
faded, derisive blue eyes straight into the 
astonished face of Bobby Brownrigg, who started 
back as if he had been struck where he stood. 
" Bellew," he gasped. " My God— Bellew ? " 
The pieman didn't answer. He looked at 
Bobby carefully, up and down. That warm, dry, 
prosperous gentleman had once been under him ; 
at his orders. They had loved — or Bellew 
thought they had both loved — the same woman. 
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He shifted the tray on his shoulder where the 
strap cut through his thin coat. From where he 
had gone under — with what memories God 
knows, but up from the depths and dregs of the 
London street, from the Bottomless Pit — he 
looked up at his old comrade, and his eyes 
softened. 

" Damn you," he said. " Buy a pie ? " 

It was the old voice surviving. He turned on 
his heel, the water squelched under his leaking 
boots and the passing omnibus covered his 
irrevocable retreat. 

The other man, left behind, looked up and 
down the street at the thin falling lines of rain. 

« Well— Fm— blowed ! " said Bobby Brown- 

ngg. 



A WOMAN WITH NO 
NONSENSE ABOUT HER 

" She was not an existence, an experi- 
ence, a passion, a structure of sensations, 
to anybody but herself." 

God had made her flat-breasted, and her friend's 
dressmaker had only emphasised the idea. 
It was the summer they wore those small 
embroidered jacket things, which stop short above 
the hips and require much fitting. " Of course, if 
you say so ; only it doesn't look right, somehow," 
she said, and tried to see down to her solid waist- 
line by tipping her little swing looking-glass 
nearly off the top of the chest of drawers, while 
she stared back at it, over her shoulders. This 
had the effect of wrinkling up her forehead, which 
flushed easily, and of screwing up her mouth, 
which was not becoming. " Of course, if you 
think so ; only yours looks quite different. And 
I told Madame Higgins to be so particular about 
the cut 1 " she said discontentedly. 
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"Oh, mine/" said Mrs. Carr Glen; and her 
lips gave a queer little twitch. 

" They were cut pre-cisely on the same pattern. 
Madame Higgins told me so." 

" Higgins," observed Mrs. Carr Glen, yawning 
wearily, " is an awful liar. I am sure she steals. 
I think she drinks. But, when she likes, she can 
cut divinely." She yawned again. " Most horribly 
extravagant of you to have gone to her, y' know. 
Don't say I didn't warn you beforehand. That 
woman is a fiend, a positive fiend, about bills. And 
to get that shade of grey, too — a sensible person 
like you 1 Why, there isn't ten minutes' wear in 
a mile of that colour." 

41 M — perhaps 1 " 

11 It is Harry Vane's colour. Were you there 
the day he was saying if he were a woman he 
would always dress to look like a dove ? Ridiculous 
thing he is ! " She sat further on the bed, and 
settled the small hard pillow at an easier angle. 
"After all, what do clothes matter?" she asked 
with pious resignation. " If a man is not in love 
with you he never knows what you've got on ; and 
if he is — he never knows either. It's all beautiful 
alike to him, poor dear 1 and if you went in a pink 
flannel dressing-jacket to the Row, he would only 
think the other women were looking artificial. 
And that is such a waste, y' know — life is such a 
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waste, take it altogether." She turned lightly 
around, resting her dimpled chin on the palm of 
her hand. " After you left, on Sunday afternoon, 
Captain Vane was talking about these very jackets. 
He said — he said there was not one woman in five 
hundred who could afford to wear such a thing. 
We — we had been talking about you" Mrs. Carr 
Glen added curtly. Her lips twitched again, but 
this time she had fixed her fine eyes upon the 
smoky ceiling, and this, possibly, prevented her 
seeing how the face reflected in the shaky little 
looking-glass changed colour. 

"Oh," said the owner of those round mauve 
cheeks, very softly. 

" He was saying lots of things about you. He 
wanted to know where you lived. He says you 
are the sort of woman with no nonsense about 
her, who makes an awfully good friend." 

41 Oh," she said, under her breath. Then she 
looked up — "exactly as Dandy looks when I 
show him the biscuits," the other woman thought, 
with lazy amusement. " How does Captain Vane 
know about — about me ? I have met him four or 
five times at your house — five times — and once at 
a concert. He — he came up and spoke to me 
that night. That only makes six times in all," 
she said quickly, and broke into a little crack- 
ling nervous laugh. She always laughed at the 
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end of her sentences, where other people look 
serious. 

41 Call it seven times. — I remember that concert. 
He went there to meet me. Poor old Harry ! He 
knows no more about music than my pussy cat. 
And it was a sacred concert, too 1 And I couldn't 
get rid of Archie, and so I did not go. I suppose 
he must have thought you would know if I was 
coming." 

"Very likely." The girl winced quietly and 
decently, without turning her face from the 
window. 

"M — m?" said Mrs. Carr Glen, and glanced 
inquiringly across at the broad grey back. It did 
not move ; the silver twiddles of braid on the jaunty 
little monkey-jacket glittered in the sun. " If it was 
six times, my dear, behold, I, even I, have made 
it exactly seven. For — I knew you wouldn't mind. 
You are such a good old thing, you never mind 
anything. And — I told him to meet me here at five 
o'clock — in five minutes, if that clock of yours is 
right. I told him you would give us some tea. It 
wasn't convenient, you know, to have him at 
the house to-day. The fact is — I don't mind 
telling you — in his old age Archie is growing 
jealous." 

She laughed, and the woman by the window 
turned sharp around. 
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"Juliet " 

They were schoolmates; they had been con- 
temporaries in years past ; although now one was 
only a woman of thirty and the other was a very 
pretty woman. But they retained the old habit 
of asking questions. 

41 Juliet ! Do you mean to tell me that Captain 
Vane ? " 

44 Oh dear, yes 1 And once begin letting a man 
make love to you, my dear, and you're done for. 
It is scenes and recriminations, and telegrams, 
and messenger-boys, and letters, and * You've no 
heart,' and 4 I must see you to explain,' from one 
day's end to the other! Last week. — " She laughed. 
44 If you will believe it, there were two before 
eleven o'clock, in different rooms; and Archie 
devouring his breakfast, and worrying about my 
going with him to the Old Masters, like a dear old 
sandwich-man in between them both. It was a 
screaming joke." She looked pensively at the toe 
of her shoe. 4< If Archie had known, though, it is 
I who would have had to do the screaming ; for 
men," observed the moralist upon the bed, " are 
so abominably selfish." 

41 Is — is Captain Vane so very much in love 
with you, then?" asked the woman with no 
nonsense about her. 

44 In love ? My dear, he is mad — simply mad 
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about me. He hasn't got eyes, or ears, or mind 
left. He is perfectly absurd. He doesn't see 
another woman. And it's very tiresome. I don't 
know what it is about me, I don't know what I've 
done, but the way men will insist upon putting 
one up and worshipping one like a saint ! — Harry 
Vane says he is sure I am only half a lovely 
woman and half a spirit. I suppose that is why 
he feels he can go on making love as fast as he 
likes." She laughed. " The spirit saveth," says 
Mrs. Carr Glen, "but it is the pace that kills." 
She chuckled rosily. All her curly dark hair was 
tumbling about her forehead, and her eyes were 
bright like the eyes of a good child. 

Then she sat up. "You are looking at me," 
she said plaintively, "as if I were something 
horrid — a snake, or a — a blackbeetle, or a toad. 
And I'm sure I've done nothing ! I tell yotr all 
about everything, too. I think you are very 
unkind 1 " 

" Am I ? " said the other woman in a queer sort 
of voice. Then she added, "I am sorry," and 
gave a strange dreary little laugh. 

" Oh, I suppose you can't help it. I suppose it 
is all because you live in lodgings by yourself, 
and read books, and collect rents, or whatever 
you call it, and go to lectures, and all that. You 
have no troubles of your own to make you 
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sympathetic ; no silly husband to be in love with 
you, and no silly men to be jealous of him. You 
can go where you like and do what you please, 
and no one takes any notice. And so — so you 
despise poor little me ! " 

"No; no one takes any notice," the other 
repeated quite steadily. Her face had returned 
to its original even ruddy tinge ; when she turned 
pale it only made her look mottled. The front door 
bell rang at that moment, and, half unconsciously, 
she clutched at her friend's arm. " There he is. 
And you will be kind to him to-day, Juliet? 
Promise. I — I should like you to be kind to him — 
here." 

And they went into the front parlour hand in 
hand. 

It was the usual lodging-house first pair front ; 
narrow, grimy, unlovely ; warmed by a lean fire ; 
with many books upon the tables, and some futile 
attempts at ornament. There was a whole row 
of dwarf specimen glasses upon the chimneypiece, 
with one cheap flower in each. It was only five 
o'clock of an April evening, but gentlemen in 
long frock coats and gardenia button-holes were 
not an ordinary manifestation in that particular 
drawing-room. Jenny, the parlour-maid, went 
out of the door with staring eyes of wonder, 
breathing heavily, to return, five minutes later, 

c 
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carrying a lighted lamp. She put it down, in 
the clear lingering daylight, on the extreme edge 
of a table, where it forthwith smelt abominably, 
and began zealously fidgeting with the starched 
white curtains and the blinds. "Oh! not the 
light 1 I did not ring for that, Jenny ! and look 
how it smokes ! I rang for tea. How absurd ! " 
says the hostess with her usual uncontrollable 
giggle of annoyance. " Oh ! Jenny ! Bring tea, 
please. At once." But Jenny, much offended, 
had already departed. They could hear her 
already shrilly expostulating somewhere down 
unknown stairs. 

u Shall I ring for you ? Here's the bell. No, 
by Jove, it isn't. Is this it behind the fan ? 
There must be a bell somewhere, y* know," says 
Captain Vane in his pleasant even voice, standing 
up and looking very tall and smart and several 
sizes too big for the place. 

It was a horrible little entertainment. Once, 
twice, three times did the big brown-faced young 
man have to scramble up from his low chair, with 
the antimacassar hanging to his coat sleeve, and 
ring for omitted necessities. And he did it with 
the good-natured zeal and expression of an agree- 
able schoolboy. And each time that this happened 
his hostess felt her heart sink like lead within 
her ; and each time she felt this, she laughed. 
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11 Call this roughing it ? — No ; you have the 
spoon, Mrs. Can* Glen. I don't take sugar. — 
Rough ? Why I shall never dare ask you to come 
and look me up in my Aldershot diggings if that's 
your standard, don't you know ? Mrs. Carr Glen 
was kind enough to say she would bring you over 
there some day, when there's something goin' on — 
just to see me. Only she has promised it so 
often I'm beginnin' to despair ; by Jove, I am ! " 
he said, and looked across the black and red 
tablecloth at his divinity. And that lady smiled. 
It was a different form of laughter. " Oh, don't 
despair," she said encouragingly, and stirred the 
black compound in her teacup, looking down 
with sweet meditative eyes. 

Then she looked up. "We are keeping her. 
We oughtn't to keep her. You and I are idle 
persons of no account, but here — here — is some 
one who has always something interesting to do, 
and we are wasting all her time. For I know you 
are longing to be rid of us. You are burning to 
go out to — to collect rents, dearest," she said 
sweetly. 

11 Oh, I say. I wish you'd come sometimes and 
collect mine, don't you know," cries the young 
man hastily, turning red. 

"But we are not going yet, all the same. I 
have half an hour. Let me see." The pretty 
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woman consulted the tiny watch dangling at her 
wrist. " Thirty-seven minutes to put in — some- 
how — before I have to go on somewhere else. So 
don't let me keep you, dear. I daresay Captain 
Vane will be kind enough to stay/' says Mrs. Can- 
Glen demurely, " and help me put them in." 

She gave them an hour and a half, wandering 
about for the most of that time — a solid, inex- 
pressive, grey clad figure — up and down the 
stony length of the Cromwell Road. By-and-by 
she began to feel tired. Then it rained a little — 
only a few drops, but she had forgotten her 
umbrella and there were spots on the new dove 
grey. She saw them come, but it did not matter. 
Somehow, everything else would have seemed 
bearable if only there had been some smallest 
touch of social success about that sordid little tea- 
party. And then, again, she saw him look across 
the table at Juliet, she saw the expression in his 
eyes, and she turned away her thoughts with a 
deliberate wrench and began worrying and wrink- 
ling up her forehead over the small failures of her 
afternoon — over the greasy bread-and-butter, and 
the way the fire suddenly died out in the grate ; 
the smoking lamp and Jenny's face as she 
answered the fourth summons of the bell. 

But it was a transfigured Jenny who flew out 
to meet her as her latchkey turned in the door. 
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"The gen'leman an* the lady they stayed on, 
Miss, oh, an hour after you 'ad gone out. 'An 'e 
gave me arf-a- crown, 'e did, when 'e lef\ I went 
hup once, to take in the lamp, and they was a 
larffin' like — like — jus* like nothin' at all. 'E was 
a sayin', * I call it a dam kind thing to do, then. 
9 An there isn't one woman in a 'undredwith so little 
dam nonsense about her} 'e was sayin', and lor' 'e 
was sayin' it so pleasant it didn't even sound like 
swearin'. And the lady she jus* give a little 
smile, like she was ever so far away; jus* like 
that. An* ' // is the moral qualities you admire 
then f I thought it was the Jigger, chiefly} she 
sez, an' 'e looked at 'er sort of sorry and reproach- 
ful-like, an' sez something rather quick and short, 
in foreign languidges, 'E 'as got a pleasant way o' 

speaking ! — and . Lor', Miss, did you know 

as your frock is all a-spotted with rain spottles 
be'ind ? " 

" Is it ? It doesn't matter," she said, and went 
upstairs. 

The lamp was still smoking on the edge of the 
table, and lo ! two envelopes awaiting her return. 
The first contained Higgins's compliments and 
bill — an early settlement of which would oblige. 
And on another scrap of paper Juliet Carr Glen 
had scribbled hastily : " A thousand thanks for 
the hospitality ! Votre domestique trop zelde is 
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driving us forth with threats of further oily 
illumination. Captain V. wishes me to remind 
you that it is a promise for Aldershot I shall 
look you up very very soon again. Hy dear, am 
I not a perfect curse to you? I know I am. 
But you are such a sensible old dear one feels 
that nothing matters." 

And then, as postcript, " For Heaven's sake, my 
dear girl, buy yourself another lamp ! " 

She read this effusion over twice; then she 
glanced soberly around the unlovely little room. 
The man who had been there was, to her, like a 
visitant from another world. But he had been 
happy — through her ; he had put in a good hour. 
Presently she went over to the open window ; she 
pushed back all the starched and woollen draperies 
and looked out. The rumour of the London 
night came to her across the distance. The 
spring air blew in her face — airs from a moving 
world in which she had neither place nor part. 
All the mild decencies, the limitations, the barren- 
nesses of her life looked up for a moment, and 
clamoured fiercely, and then again fell back into 
the silence of The Rules. She put up her hand 
to her hot cheeks. There are things a woman is 
wise never to admit — not even to herself; and 
the philosophy of daily life consists in realising 
what must never be said about it. She went 
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back to the writing-table, and put together some 
of her rent-collecting books; the accounts must 
be balanced in readiness for to-morrow. 

She shut the window. There were endless 
things to be done : solid, sensible, important 
things which mattered materially. " It is all 
right — I suppose it is all right," said the Woman 
with No Nonsense about Her. 



THE PRINCE OF 
MOROCCO 



Some forty minutes before reaching Venice the 
express from Trieste and Udine passes the 
village of Maroco, as any doubting traveller may 
verify by consulting his old, well-thumbed copy of 
the official Indicatore delle Ferrovie per PAlta 
Italia. But few trains stop at that insignificant 
platform. The station-master spends long, 
leisurely days between his beans, his tasselled 
maize, and the flaunting hollyhocks of his garden, 
undisturbed for hours at a time by any summons 
from a busier world. Now and then an old 
peasant woman rattles past with her milk-cans, or 
her load of fresh-cut grass, goading her donkey 
up the poplar-bordered road. There is scarce any 
other traffic. Indeed, there is nothing to distin- 
guish Maroco, at first sight, from a hundred other 
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such leafy hamlets scattered about that green and 
level country. If the place leave any impression 
at all upon the traveller's mind (already alert and 
a-tune for Venice) it can only be an impression of 
greenness and long continuance ; a passing glimpse 
of humble, ancient houses; brown roofs, un- 
important and enduring as the village fortunes 
which they shelter. And yet, for all this show of 
peace, here, too, there have been changes. 
Maroco hath had losses. The old fields lie out 
under the sky much in the old way ; but the train 
puffing past clanks and jolts heavily across the 
very turn in the. brook where the Prince's white 
oxen trooped to drink in the cool of the evening. 
The strip of turf on which the station-house is 
built was long the Prince's favourite bowling- 
green ; yet there is not a fragment of boundary- 
wall, not a vestige of carved stone left to show 
where stood the finest mansion of the place and 
time ; for I hesitate to attribute undue importance 
to the local tradition which gives the name of 
Prince Ferdinand's Castle to a half-ruined farm- 
house (a low grey building of rough stone) 
standing on a slight grassy eminence above the 
road. It is the same authority which claims that 
the fresco still dimly glorifying the stable front 
(a piece of work in very tolerable preservation 
when one considers its age, and clearly identified 
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by many generations of village priests as the 
Dancing Daughter of Herodius) is in fact nothing 
else than the likeness of a young Jewess whom the 
Prince had met with shortly before his famous 
and infelicitous visit to Belmont. 

I quote the legend for what it is worth. It is 
always interesting, in a way, as an example of the 
fashion in which some turn or mischance in a 
man's life will strike the public fancy, to stick 
there like a burr long after all that the man 
himself held for important in his experience lies 
buried with him, and forgotten as the place of his 
grave. And for the antiquary the tale has the 
additional merit of preserving the old title of 
Prince of Maroco, or Prince of Morocco, as the 
name was diversely spelled : a dignity which had 
its origin solely in the popular imagination. 

For (as the latest historical research has now 
proved to us beyond all cavil), despite the lordly 
appellation by which he was universally addressed, 
and by which, with the reader's permission and for 
the sake of greater clearness, we will continue to 
designate him, Prince Ferdinand of Morocco was 
but the only surving son of a bold and successful 
trader ; a man himself of mean birth, whose very 
considerable wealth was amassed in a series of 
desperate mercantile adventures, chiefly along the 
sea-coast of Bohemia. Many of these exploits 
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can only have escaped the name of piracy by 
reason of their extreme remoteness; yet the 
results were golden. And these same results, 
looming larger still in the popular mind, had long 
since won for their latest owner his princely nick- 
name. He had borne it for so many years now 
that it had grown to sit easily upon him, like 
an old doublet ; and yet it was by force of circum- 
stance rather than by premeditation, more by 
good luck than good will, that Prince Ferdinand 
found himself at three-and-twenty years old sole 
master of all his father's violently acquired wealth; 
living in peace in the green old homestead, where 
that worthy buccaneer had planned to end his 
own stormy days, and where the safe domestic 
walls were still hung with strange warlike weapons 
of foreign use and make. Odd articles, too, of a 
ship's gear gave a salty smack of adventure to 
the sober farmhouse furnishings. The horse- 
block by the door was built of rare Island wood, 
and had once made part of the cargo of a stout 
Venetian argosy homeward bound from Tripoli. 
There were rich faded silks, and stamped leather 
from Spain, to hang along the walls ; and tapestry 
enough stored in the dusty garrets to have decked 
the old house in bravery from eaves to foundation 
stone, if such had been the young heir's pleasure. 
It was an authority he held by purest accident. 
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The youngest of three brothers, with no mother 
known to him by name, he had been left at home 
to grow up among the farm dogs and horses, with 
very little more care, or more prospect in life, than 
they. Had it not been for the example, the 
exhortation, the partial authority of Father 
Fabrizio, his confessor, it is doubtful indeed if 
the young Prince could even technically have 
avowed himself a Christian. It was the priest 
then who looked to all such matters, who punctually 
collected tithes, who examined with practised eye 
the accounts of the intendant, and, being in 
truth the only clerk among them, kept up such 
desultory communications with the adventurers of 
the Bohemian coast as the time and the men he 
had to deal with rendered possible. It was, finally, 
the good priest himself who brought to the lad 
the news of his inheritance. The first tidings of 
such a change were carried to the presbytery by 
a mendicant friar, making his way across the 
country to his convent in Murano, by Venice city; 
and a day or two later brought confirmation of his 
tale, and the visit of no less a personage than the 
late owner's chief mate and right-hand man — one 
Messer Alessandrio, of Chioggia, and as great a 
cut-throat and ruffian as ever set sail for a prize. 
How this worthy ancient had settled in his own 
mind to finish his days in comfort and idleness 
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beside his old commander's son ; how for weeks 
he flattered the lad, drank with him, gamed with 
him, affected to treat him as an equal in every 
form of wickedness, and, in a wordy fooled him to 
the top of his bent, while the quiet priest looked 
on ; how the new comer parted, bit by bit, with 
every item of his precious information (being an 
eye-witness both to the old captain's death, and 
to that strange, sudden seizure of the heart, which 
had carried off the two elder brothers in one and 
the same hour), and how, having listened, ob- 
served, and waited, the urbane ecclesiastic had 
found his moment, and bowed the bully and brag- 
gart to the door — all these are matters which need 
not detain us now. While the dice were falling, 
and the flushed young simpleton calling out for 
more wine, the priest and the pirate had played 
their own little game for higher stakes than ever 
showed upon the table. And Father Fabrizio 
having won the rubber, helped himself to a 
modest pinch of snuff, and reflected further. 

The reflections of blameless men are apt to 
travel slowly. By the time Father Fabrizio had 
fairly settled his formula two years or more had 
slipped away, and his old pupil had left boyhood 
far behind him. He stood there now, a dark- 
skinned, taciturn, heavily built young man, with 
no other good looks about him than such as arise 
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naturally from unbroken health and a very un- 
usual share of physical vigour. Oddly enough, 
he was rather averse, than otherwise, to making 
a display of this extraordinary strength of muscle. 
On any point which touched himself, personally, 
he was wild and shy as an unbroken colt ; yet, 
doubtless, it was the consciousness of so much 
reserved force which lay at the root of certain fits 
of frantic, childish boasting, which now and then 
broke out from him and clashed upon his general 
attitude of reserve. In temper he was at once 
passionate and reticent There slumbered in his 
blood a sluggish and fiery strain, which, under 
other guardianship, might have promised mischief. 
And here showed plainly the result of the good 
priest's forethought. For, arrived at man's 
estate, and master of the largest fortune in the 
country side, the young prince answered to his 
master's call like a child ; like one of his own dogs. 
There was, indeed, something curiously childish 
about him still ; ignorant, sensitive, proud, vin- 
dictive, affectionate, he required as careful hand- 
ling and humouring at moments as a peevish girl. 
He had no friends, and, from pride or shyness, 
made no efforts to associate with the youth of the 
place, though he clung, with almost more than a 
child's faith, to the man who had brought him up. 
He had never, even for half a day, imagined him- 
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self in love. Such, at three-and-twenty years of 
age, was Prince Ferdinand of Morocco. 

For the last six months the young man had rarely 
clapped eyes upon his guardian without being 
greeted with some short, pithy exposition or homily 
upon the advantages of a rich marriage ; and on a 
dull afternoon in April, when, for the nonce, the 
past winter seemed set upon returning, when the 
young leaves shook drearily in the dry, teasing 
wind, and the dark sky was fretted with sudden 
gusts of hail and cold rain, the indefatigable priest 
seemed to have toiled up the hill from the village 
through the wild weather with no other purpose 
than to impress this lesson upon his late pupil's 
mind more fully. As he sat in the chimney-nook, 
his black skirts pulled up over his knees, his wet, 
buckled shoes steaming before the fire, the good 
man's even voice made a little monotonous rivu- 
let of sound in the great bare leather-hung sala, 
and dribbled on and on through the dusk with 
almost the continuousness of the rain. For, with 
the fading of the daylight, the night had set in wet. 

"And consider, my son," Father Fabrizio re- 
peated with soft persistency, " my good lad, do 
but consider that in doing as I bid you, you are 
but carrying out the expressed wishes, not to say 
the commands, of my late patron, your excellent 
father, and may the holy St Nicholas of Tolen- 
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tino have his erring soul in mercy — Amen! 
There was not, I may say, a dearer project to his 
mind. The lady's father and your own were 
closest friends in youth. It is true that they took 
to different forms of commerce/' the priest added, 
with a short cough, " but let that flea stick i' the 
wall. They had been friends ; and 'tis a noble 
estate ; a virtuous and noble lady." 

11 1 hate women," said the Prince. 

"lain told," replied the ecclesiastic, smoothly, 
" that the lady is very fair." 

For all answer the young man snapped his 
fingers, and at the signal every dog in the room 
opened its eyes or lifted its head, and one noble 
old hound rose slowly from his place among the 
rushes on the floor, and thrust a cool, damp nose 
into his master's outstretched hand. 

" Good old dog ! — Besides, you taught me to 
hate 'em yourself," said the Prince. 

The priest folded his fingers together softly in- 
side his long hanging sleeves. " My son, we are 
taught many things, many things in our raw 
youth. There came a young signor here once 
from Venice who vowed she has locks like sun- 
shine — like a golden fleece. I have heard that 
he was not the only one to find this so. Many 
Jasons come in search of her." 

"I know her name is Portia; you told me 

D 
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that yourself. She lives at Belmont. I never 
knew any man called Jason. I had a bitch 
puppy once called Medea, but she died in the 
distemper," says the Prince, yawning heavily. 

"Her name is Portia — sunny-locked young 
Portia. You yourself were but a child, playing 
about this very room we sit in, the day your 
father heard the news of her birth. He swore 
then that since it had pleased the saints to send 
him three lusty sons, and to his old rival but 
this one frail daughter, it should go hard but one 
of his fine boys should have the handling of the 
money and the girL I have heard him repeat 
the oath a hundred times after dinner, good man ! 
And if any one of you had chanced to please him — 
• What! backed the young horse that alt my knaves 
are shy of? Hour noar f beaten the groom?' quotha. 
a Tush ! bully boy f then shattgrow «/, so thoushatt, 
and wed me Mistress Portia^ quotha. Twas his 
thought day and night; he was always at it. 
When men told him of the three caskets and 
the old man's device against fortune-hunters 
4 Three caskets? 9 says be, ' Ay 9 and my three sons to 
set against 'em.' It would have gone hard," said 
the priest, " but he had had the fingering of the 
Belmont moneys, an' he had lived." 

" And suppose that I and my two brothers- 
rest their souls! — had each gone in turn and 
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each chosen the wrong casket ? What then ? 
And all for the sake of making sport for a yellow- 
haired madam. — Am I not her equal in birth, in 
breeding, in fortune ? Shall I be afraid of 
my own deserving ? Twere damnation to think 
so basely, master priest, and so I tell you." He 
flung one hand up in the air, scowling darkly. 
11 And then, there is an oath to be sworn as well," 
he said in a different voice. 

" Ay I " said the priest, " a solemn oath." 

" Not that I should mind the oath. I am no 
marry er ; not I ! " said the Prince. " God save 
us from the women, say I." 

Then in an instant the expression of his face 
altered to a look of keenest attention. "Who 
comes here ? I hear horses on the lower road. 
Who comes so late ? " he asked turning around 
in his chair. 

"Nay," said Don Fabrizio, "it is the rain 
spitting against the window. But, concerning 
that same oath " 

" I tell you I hear voices," says the Prince. 

"Tis true, if you fail in this matter of the 
guessing you are bound never to speak to other 
lady in the way of marriage. But what then ? 
If it jump with your humour not to wed, but to 
leave your fortune to swell the coffers of our Holy 
Mother Church, why then indeed, my son, I " 
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" Look at the dogs ! " cried the Prince. " Are 
there masques in the town, good father ? I have 
not heard old Jezebel give tongue so clearly since 
last bear-baiting at Easter. Down, old girl ! 
Quiet, good dogs, I tell you ! " 

With two strides he crossed the room and 
flung the door wide open upon the black and 
dripping night. A gust of wind and rain rushed 
in on the instant, scattering the ashes on the 
hearthstone and whipping the smouldering red 
embers into a flame which went blazing and 
crackling up the huge square chimney. 

" Now, who ever you be, come in out of the 
night, in God's name," cried the Prince heartily. 
As he stepped back to let two dark heavily 
cloaked figures pass by him into the shelter of 
the firelit room some sudden fancy struck him. 
" And I pray you not to judge the quality of our 
welcome by the yelping of our country-bred curs," 
he added, with a new and marked courtesy of de- 
meanour, which the taller of the two strangers 
instantly acknowledged with the finest air in the 
world ; explaining how he and his young com- 
panion had lost their guide and then their way, 
and bowing his acceptance of Prince Ferdinand's 
eager hospitality with an ease of manner and an 
apparent habit of the best society which sadly 
embarrassed his young host. 
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The Prince indeed seemed entirely to have 
lost his head over this sudden social emergency. 
He was in and out of the room a dozen times in 
as many minutes, calling for grooms to take the 
strangers' horses, for lights, for more fire, for 
supper, with all the cordiality that youth and 
curiosity and the shy, exaggerated friendliness 
born of a lonely life could suggest 

The priest, too, had bidden the travellers a 
grave welcome ; but while the elder and leader of 
the pair was elaborately apologising for the 
abruptness of their entrance, his reverence's 
watchful eye had remained fixed with a certain 
cold persistency upon the younger stranger. 
This was a slightly-built lad of perhaps seven- 
teen, who kept his cloak about him and wore a 
fantastic velvet cap pulled low down on his eyes 
over his black curls. It must be owned that he 
bore the priest's scrutiny but indifferently well, 
twisting himself about on his stool where he 
sat before the fire, repulsing the dog's rough 
advances with a somewhat faltering touch of a 
very white hand, and every now and then 
throwing a glance of mingled defiance and appeal 
over his shoulder at the preoccupied face of his 
friend. 

At last, and as Jezebel's attacks grew more 
pressing, " Ah, Lorenzo, good Lorenzo, call away 
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the dogs! The great ugly beast would sure eat me !" 
the page cried out in a voice half between crying 
and laughter ; a voice which made the priest start 
again, and cross himself, and look more closely. 

44 Hullo ! what pretty puppet have we here ? 
The poor dogs won't hurt you, boy. Down, 
Jess ! " said the Prince, smiling. " What, pup- 
pies, must I take a whip again to the pack of you ! 
— It is not yourself, boy, but what you carry under 
your cloak, that they would worry," the young 
man added carelessly. 

44 Ay 1 'tis the monkey. I told you how it 
would be if you brought that monkey with you, 
sweetheart. What ! cheer up, pretty Jessica ! 
Never cry at a word. She gave away the ring 
off her finger for the shivering little beast, only a 
week ago, at Genoa. By my faith ! I would 
give just another such a turquoise to the man 
who would rid me of the ape," called out the 
elder traveller, and turned to his host with a frank 
good-humoured laugh. 

44 She f " says the Prince, with a stare. 

11 She — he — little Jessica — my torch-bearer." 

44 The times are troubled. If you are making 
for Venice, there are many broken men, disbanded 
soldiers, common thieves and what not, to be met 
with along the road. Your — sister does wisely to 
wear such a dress while you travel alone," observed 
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the priest, leaning back in his chair with a quiet 
smile. " I have a cousin, a worthy merchant, one 
Messer Salanio " 

He pressed his finger-tips together and kept his 
eyes on the fire. 

44 To Venice ? Oh, we are not going back to 
Venice," cried out the pretty page in vast alarm, 
clasping his white hands and springing to his feet 
with a bound. The great muffling horseman's cloak 
fell in a heap to the floor; the monkey clung, chatter- 
ing and scolding, to his mistress's gaudy doublet. 

14 Lorenzo ! If there be faith in man you are 
not taking me back to Venice ? — I am a Christian 1 
I am no Jewess now! You will not send me 
back?" she cried, breathless, and panted, and 
sprang to the Prince's side, looking imploring 
into the young man's startled face. 

44 Now, sit down, sit down, good Jessica. Now, 
here's a coil. Faith ! If I had meant to pass her 
off as my torch-bearer for long, I should have had 
to teach my tongue to keep truer measure. I do 
not know how it is," said Lorenzo, turning to the 
priest, 44 but having spent my substance it would 
seem I am an unthrift still in words." 

44 It is a common failing," observed Father 
Fabrizio benignly. 

44 You will not let them send me back ? " sobbed 
pretty Jessica, 
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"I let any one touch you? Not for twenty 
thousand brothers ! " said the Prince. 

" Sir ! " cried Lorenzo, starting up and clapping 
his hand to his side. 

Prince Ferdinand, too, had risen to his feet. 
44 Don't cry, pretty lady," he said, and flushed red 
all over his face. u What 1 Do you think I am 
afraid of that tall fellow's bare bodkin ? Let him 
keep his steel to earn his dinner. I tell you a 
whole army of brothers with swords shall not 
carry you one inch towards Venice, while I am 
here and you say 4 No ' to the going. Look at that 
arm ! Look at that fist ! Touch it, feel it ; don't 
be afraid. I am the strongest man in all the 
country. I think very likely I am the strongest 
man in all the world," the young giant said 
simply. u If he were not your own brother, just 
to show you, I could break the backs of half a 
dozen like him," he said, and laughed. 

Jessica's long-fringed eyes were quite dry now. 
She looked from one to the other, and watched 
their faces and held her breath, with a kind of 
soft, guilty pleasure. 44 Sir," began the Venetian 
once more. His voice turned to dust in his 
throat. Twice he had to pause and moisten his 
dry lips with his tongue. 44 You gave us hospi- 
tality," cried Lorenzo. — 44 Now heaven grant me 
patience! — You have made us welcome. — Hell 
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and fury! — Sir, if you loose not my — my — that 
lady's hand " 

11 What then?" asked the Prince, and laughed. 

It wanted but another half-minute, and the two 
were at each other's throats like dogs. But while 
they yet hesitated and drew deep choking breaths 
and glared at one another with fixed eyes, of a 
sudden Jessica had given a low liquid cry and run 
in between them. "But, good Lorenzo — fie, fie, 
my lord! so strong, and you would frighten a 
woman? But, Lorenzo! indeed, indeed," said 
the girl, pouting her lips, " it was the monkey who 
began it all. I'll never ask you to buy me another 
pet, Lorenzo." And she stood there, smiling, 
panting, pressing them apart with her white 
childish fingers. "It was all the monkey, my 
poor little monkey, and your bad angry dogs," she 
repeated, and drooped her long eyelashes over 
her dark glowing eyes. And the monkey clung 
there, gibbering and scolding, upon her delicate 
shoulder ; the changeful firelight shone and danced 
on every tag and glistening buckle of her pretty 
fantastic dress. 

All this while the priest had never moved a 
finger or a muscle. He sat with his knees to the 
fire and stared at the points of his own shoes ; but 
now he lifted up his quiet voice without turning. 
14 My daughter," quoth Father Fabrizio, " that was 
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very well spoken ; Christian or Jewess, you have 
spoken the right word. For what is man who 
forgets himself but surly dog or evil ape alive for 
mischief? Truly, my old eyes have looked upon 
many miserable failures of virtuous promise, but 
never before to-night did I witness warmer welcome 
turn more quickly to cold steel. Never before have 
I heard host insult guest across this old table, 
which is even now spread for the kindly meal 
they are to share in common. And never," said 
the priest, raising his voice, "never, until this 
day, did I, or did any man, touch the limit of 
hospitality between the four walls of this old 
house." 

The Prince hung his head. " I was wrong," he 
said huskily. 

He saw Jessica's eye watching him, and the 
blood leapt to his cheeks and darkened all his 
swarthy visage. "There, bear no malice, man. 
There's my hand on't," he said with evident effort, 
and would have taken the other's gloved fingers 
into his own great brown palm, but that Lorenzo 
drew back, muttering, " I am no friend to saucy 
priests. There has been over much already to- 
night of this giving of hands," the Venetian 
declared, scowling in his beard. 

" I have a cousin," observed Father Fabrizio in 
a milder voice, " one worthy Messer Salanio, an 
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excellent gentleman, and much about the Duke's 
person. He often favours his poor country kins- 
man with news of Venice, such as would escape 
us otherwise. And even lately " 

The two strangers exchanged a quick and 
somewhat anxious glance. "I know Salanio; 
that is, I have seen him often. A worthy gentle- 
man, indeed," said Lorenzo hastily, " and no sworn 
enemy to good living. In my place he would have 
long since asked leave to break bread with our 
good host; ay, and to pledge you in a glass of 
your own wine, my lord," the nimble-witted 
Venetian added smoothly. 

Yet, as they all drew in their chairs to supper, 
he was perhaps the first to be aware that never 
once did the Prince remove his fixed eyes from 
their study of pretty Jessica's mocking downcast 
face. On the other hand it was certain he made 
no smallest attempt to speak to her. Only his 
eyes followed her without cessation. Once, when 
a cold blast down the wide chimney made the girl 
shiver and draw in her shoulders beneath her 
thin boy's doublet, then the Prince was on his 
feet without a word. He left the table and 
walked over to an old press which stood between 
the windows, and stood there for a moment or 
two rummaging among the shelves while the 
other men sat in their places and watched him 
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behind his back. Presently he faced around 
again, and in his hand was a red silk scarf or 
handkerchief, a piece of rich Eastern stuff shot 
with gold and embroidered along the edge with 
fine seed-pearls. 

" It is cold/' the young man said, and dropped 
the silk in passing on Jessica's knee, and 
went back to his own seat at the head of the 
board. 

But the girl cried out at the beauty of the 
fabric, and passed it lovingly through her fingers, 
and then glanced over at Lorenzo and flung the 
silken web down upon the table. 

11 It was made for a princess to wear, for the 
Duke's lady, not for a poor girl only just a 
Christian," she protested, pouting. Then she 
gazed at it again and her fingers twitched. " It 
is cold ! " 

14 My mother brought it away with her from the 
court of the Dey of Algiers. She was a Barbary 
slave from the country nearest to the sun, when 
my father saw her and stole her. And she stole 
that," the Prince said, simply. 

"A black slave, my lord? Oh I" says the 
Jew's daughter, tossing her curly head. 

And then, within five minutes, she had twisted 
the sumptuous trifle about her shoulders and sat 
there, fingering her wineglass and looking down, 
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conscious and smiling. The red silk lay close 
about her white throat ; the hot-hearted Eastern 
hues burned like flame under her pale, smooth, 
oriental cheek. Prince Ferdinand never moved 
his eyes away from her face. 

41 Do you like jewels — gold ? " he asked 
abruptly. 

And then Shylock's heiress lifted up her 
wonderful long eyes and saw Lorenzo sitting 
opposite, very black and stern, and the mild-faced 
priest watching her. 

11 Gold ? Oh, I remember an evening once in 
Genoa with a friend — we spent four score ducats 
one night at a sitting. He swore — one that 
was there — it was not the money that gave the 
occasion its richest price. But I have heard 
my father preach that young men steal maiden's 
souls with many vows of faith," she said softly — 
" with many vows of faith and ne'er a true 
one." 

" So you do care for gold. I am glad," said 
the Prince, and the blood was in his face in an 
instant. 

The dawn of another day was breaking, the 
clear, still, fresh April dawn, before Father 
Fabrizio had fairly succeeded in putting out of 
his mind the memory of the smile, the glance, the 
tone with which those last words had been spoken. 
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All night long as he tossed and twisted upon his 
bed the priest had been racked and mocked by a 
new fear which would never let him rest " To 
have brought him up all these years, watched 
over him as over my own son, and to lose all for 
a girl — for a girl clad like a strolling player — a 
girl and a monkey ! " he groaned over and over to 
himself a thousand times, and in the impotent 
violence of his disappointment he beat with both 
fists against the wall nearest his bed. To have 
watched, waited, plotted, succeeded — and all for 
this 1 The thing was intolerable. Had he not 
foreseen everything ? But no man could foresee 
this. It was witchcraft — plain, damnable witch- 
craft. And in the dark corners of his room he 
seemed to hear something move ; he could see 
the withered mysterious face of the ape, see the 
beast grinning at him in shadowy derision across 
its mistress's shoulder, and his blood ran cold t 
about his heart. "Retro/ Sathanas! get thee 
behind me, Satan ! — Beelzebub 1 — fit and evil 
plaything for the old Jew's daughter 1 — To have 
brought him up all these years and to lose him 
for such as this ! The finest youth, the richest 
fortune, and oh ! the dearest lad 1 " the old priest 
sighed heavily. 

For twenty years the childless man had been 
hardening his heart against this child of his 
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adoption. For twenty years he had strengthened 
and tested day by day his power over the growing 
boy. Without one thought of pity he had 
sentenced the young man to a youth without 
companions, and established his own speculations 
upon the wants of that affectionate lonely heart. 
For twenty years without a break he had kept 
his quiet gaze fixed on the old buccaneer's ill- 
acquired fortune. To acquire it in turn, to 
govern it, to handle all those moneys had become 
a necessity in Father Fabrizio's life. It was his 
fixed idea, his persuasion. When the old man 
died he had thanked God. The two elder sons 
had been hurled out of life in an instant, and the 
priest had felt that heaven was working on his 
side. The project of marrying Ferdinand to the 
heiress of Belmont with all its chances of defeat, 
and behind that defeat the protecting oath against 
other woman — this plan had come to the man of 
God like a direct inspiration from above. He 
had thought of it, dreamt of it, worked for it. 
And now, in a night, behold ! the long laborious 
scheming of all this life lay there broken, futile, 
defeated, a thing for children to scoff at. "So 
you do care for gold? I am glad! — Ah ! fool, 
fool, fool!" the old man cried out in the dark- 
ness. 
And withal his heart ached for the boy. Those 
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two white hands that already had their childish 
fingers close shut upon all that money, would 
they shut less tight upon a foolish lad's trusting 
heart ? " Fool ! oh, fool, fool, fool ! " the old man 
sighed drearily, and turned and twisted upon his 
bed in the dark night* 

So when the dawn broke, the clear April dawn, 
he had not yet closed his hot eyes in sleep, but 
lay there, heavily thinking, when a voice roused 
him, calling his name beneath the barred and 
shuttered window. 

It was the Prince with his dogs; and across 
one shoulder he carried a young fruit-tree plucked 
up by the root, covered with thick pale blossom 
and as big in the stem as a man's wrist. But in his 
other hand he held a folded bit of paper. " Come 
down and speak to me, good father 1 " he cried, 
and his voice rang joyous and loud in the still 
morning. 

But when the priest had gone silently down to 
him (stepping with a great shiver into the crisp, 
new air, out of that melancholy, stuffy little box 
of a room) it was as if all the young man's assur- 
ance had dropped away from him ; and he laughed 
and stammered and grew red in the face and 
would not speak his errand, but tried to talk of 
other things, like a girl. 

" Good Father Fabrizio, come up with me to 
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the house. I will show you something when we 
get there/' he entreated. And then looked up at 
the young apple-tree he was carrying and shook 
it, so that many of the blossoms fell upon the 
dewy grass; and he looked down at them and 
laughed aloud. " I plucked it up by its roots with 
a single strain. It looked so white/' he said, 
"and so sweet, growing out there beside the 
brook in the darkness. I could not sleep. Have 
you slept, good father ? After midnight the rain 
was over, but it was a cloudy night. The brooks 
are swollen ; you could hear them running far off, 
under the trees. Before the light came they were 
making a sound like singing." 

" And you carry those flowers to that heathen 
woman ? " said the priest. 

11 Ah ! " cried the young man drawing in a long, 
long breath of the buoyant morning air. And he 
threw up his hand, the hand with the letter in it, 
and his dull eyes shone out like living jewels from 
his dark impassive face. 

" I thought you hated women ?" the other con- 
tinued, bitterly. 

It was a weak thing to say, but he was a broken 
and a beaten man, and he knew it. And his head 
ached for lack of sleep, and all his person looked 
old and haggard and disappointed as he crawled 
up the hill towards the manor-house, and every 

E 
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now and then turned his head and stole a look 
at the young conqueror stalking on at his side. 

"I thought I hated them too," the lad said 
simply, " and she came. And what else is there? 
— Why, all night long I have been playing the 
watchman for her sake. I walked in the wet 
dark fields, and the stars came out, and the moon, 
and all night long my heart has been living in her 
breast" 

Then he looked down at his hand. " I cannot 
read it," he said, " but I know she has not been 
sleeping this night. For when I wandered back 
to the house, before the first dawn, this paper 
was lying thrust under my door, on the threshold 
of my chamber. If she placed it there herself" 
— he looked up into the priest's white face, and 
his voice broke off into a glad, inarticulate 
murmur. " But I cannot read it I am no clerk, 
not I. Why did you never teach me to read 
my letters, good Father Fabrizio?" asked the 
Prince. 

They were entering under the great gateway of 
the courtyard as he spoke, and already the first 
rays of the rising sun were turning to pink all the 
little floating fleecy clouds overhead. 

" Give me the letter," said his pale companion. 

He broke the seal deliberately (the other 
standing beside him and watching his face like a 
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dog), and all of an instant the whole attitude and 
expression of the man was different. "This is 
not — not from the heathen woman/' he said 
briefly. His eye glistened and ran down the 
page ; two burning spots of red glowed on either 
thin hollow cheek. 

"Not from her?" 

41 Lorenzo writes this to you." 

44 Lorenzo ? Oh ! her brother. The tedious 
city fool 1 And I thought she was asking me for 
something 1 " cried out the Prince peevishly, and 
flung himself down in a rage on the horse-block 
before the door. 

44 He writes this To His Unknown Host," said 
the priest; and his voice quavered with some 
suppressed emotion. 

41 To my Unknown Kind Host. As there might 
be too great a kindness kindled did we stay longer ', 
I pray your merciful indulgence and thus churlishly 
depart, taking with me my young wife— for whose 
disguise, as for the calling of her 'sister,' I can 
plead naught but necessity, and the prudence which 
Fortune seemed to enjoin." 

Then followed minute after minute of a dead 
silence. 

" He signs himself 4 The Fate constrained and 
grateful Lorenzo, 1 " said the priest. But his voice 
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shook now with a new feeling, and he did not dare 
lift his eyes to where the young man sat motion- 
less, and let his hands hang, and stared at the 
rising sun. 

In the new golden light all the birds in the 
country-side were singing. And now a stable 
helper came out of a door hard by, and crossed 
the yard to see after his horses. One of the dogs 
ran after him, but the other only followed for a 
step or two, and then came back and laid his great 
paw on his master's knee, and pushed his nose 
into the young man's face. And then the priest 
felt something rise like a hard lump in his throat, 
and his heart turned sick and lips twitched, and 
he could not bear the mere sight of the dumb 
anguish that was bringing him the very golden 
victory he had prayed for through all the scheming 
years. And step by step he crept nearer to the 
horse-block until the skirt of his long black gown 
brushed against the dogs, and he laid his hand 
timidly upon his pupil's shoulder, "Ferdinand," 
he said, " Ferdinand, my son ! " 

The Prince seemed scarcely to hear him at first. 
14 What do you want ? " he asked, and looked up 
with dull eyes. 

" My kinsman Salanio, worthy Salanio, wrote 
to me of a young Jewess who has lately fled with 
her lover from Venice, bearing much of her father's 
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treasure about her. And the robbed father vows 
vengeance ; he holds a bond, Salanio tells me, upon 
one Signor Antonio, a merchant of Venice " 

"Ay, you know the story. — I've believed in you 
and trusted you, Father Fabrizio, since I was a 
little fellow that could hardly speak your name. — 
But you knew the story all the while. She knew 
it. When she laid her hands — so — upon my arm, 
and looked up into my face — so — she knew it. 
You all knew it. All of you," said the Prince, 
and hung his head in bitter silence. 

11 Ferdinand," began the priest. 

And then, of a sudden, it seemed as if ten 
devils had waked in the old buccaneering blood to 
set a heart aflame. The Prince sprang to his 
feet. His dark face was blackened with passion 
until his features grew thick like a negro's, and 
the veins on his forehead rose, knotted themselves, 
and stood out like cords. Twice he opened his 
white lips as if to speak, and twice his voice 
broke and quavered thinly like a child's speech. 
Then, in another instant, his glance rested on the 
young fruit-tree he had brought in and leaned up 
against the wall of the house under her window ; 
and at that a kind of dumb rage possessed him, 
and he fell upon the innocent flowery branches, 
twisting them and tearing them into splinters ; 
he snapped the thick, elastic, juicy young trunk 
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across his knee as if it had been a walking stick 
of dry wood, and hurled the stripped and dis- 
honoured blossoms in handfuls to the ground. 
The dogs ran and smelt at them where they fell. 

" I brought them for her," he said in an awful 
choked voice. " For her, the damned jilt ! The 
girl who robbed her own father. — Take me to 
Belmont, priest, Have out my horses. I ride- 
a-wooing to-day. — Oh ! I have learned the 
lesson! I have learned what a woman could 
teach me ! — Has she money, that other one, the 
one with the yellow hair ? Money ? Land ? 
Jewels ? Does the other one love gold, too ? — 
Ha, ha ! I'll show her how to spend it. — Four 
score ducats at a sitting in Genoa — at a sitting ! 
— Take me to Belmont, I tell you. — Do you think 
she would not have me, me with my black skin 
and my broken heart, if only there be gold enough ? 
— Broken heart ? God's blood ! what heart have 
we here that is broken? Is it yours, Father 
Fabrizio? The priest's heart? — Wait until we 
see Portia, my pretty, sunny-locked Portia ! 
That will cheer you again, my bully Jack priest 1 
Ah, you shall hear me swear to her ! — Jilts, jilts, 
all of them I — Yellow locks or black curly hair, 
soft little, dark curls that twist around a man's 
heart, like snakes ! — Oh, I will make the heavens 
fall but she believes me ! I'll go to her as a 
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Prince ! Ill swear my mother was a Queen I She 
shall hear royal blood raging in me ! — Jilts ! — Oh I 
111 rant the merchant's daughter down in rare 
fashion, a playhouse Prince against her playhouse 
virtues. — She shall hear me brag of the battles I 
have fought for her ; ay I and how I crossed the 
Hyrcanian deserts, the vasty wilds of Arabia; 
how I would out-stare the sternest eyes that look, 
out-brave the daringest heart on earth, and pluck 
young sucking cubs from the she-bear, or mock 
the lion roaring — all for one smile of love from 
pretty, pretty Portia 1 n He threw up his arms. 
11 Have out my horses ! I tell you, priest, I go 
a-wooing ! " he cried boisterously. 

And then all of a moment something seemed to 
melt and break within him. He threw himself 
down once more on the horse-block, his feet 
trampling the broken flowers. 

" Oh ! I am grieved," he said, in a soft voice 
like a weak woman's. The dog Jezebel thrust 
her shaggy head up against his cheek, and he let 
her lick the salt tears from his face unheeded. 
11 Oh 1 I carry a grieved heart," said the Prince. 

How his Highness of Morocco went to Belmont, 
his wooing of fair Portia, the Test of the Golden 
Casket, and the disastrous ending of that suit, 
are all matters too well known to stand in need of 
further mention. By his own request Father 
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Fabrizio did not accompany his old pupil on that 
bootless errand. Whether at the last he repented 
of his past insistence, if he would fain have 
dissuaded the desperate young man from his 
perilous adventure, or if, with the cheap and 
compact wisdom of middle age, the priest com- 
forted himself by the reflection that past passion 
is spent passion and gold a matter of certainty — 
it would be impossible now to decide. After 
Prince Ferdinand's return the two men never 
alluded again to the circumstance which had so 
strongly urged on his departure. Presently the 
priest, giving up the care of the village church to 
younger hands, climbed the hill and found a place 
for himself in his old pupil's silent and gloomy 
house. In three years this had been the only 
acknowledged change in their way of living. 

But those whose interest it was to observe him 
had long noticed a strange alteration, and that for 
the worse, in all the young master's habits. For 
one thing, he drank heavily. He had always 
been of a taciturn nature, but now for days at a 
time he never opened his lips. He seldom went 
out of the house, stalking about the place from 
empty room to empty room as if he were ever 
seeking for somebody. And if the priest rebuked 
him for the waste of substance which all these 
negligences permitted, the young man would make 
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no reply at all, but stare with blank gloomy eyes 
into the face of his instructor ; or, it may be, 
break out into a wild laugh and a wilder jest 
about the devil looking after him while the Church 
looked after her own, which made the frightened 
servants cross themselves again while they 
listened. 

But it was observed, too, by these same universal 
observers, that Father Fabrizio waxed more 
patient, more apologetically conciliating, more 
tender to these humours day by day. The old 
man's attitude towards his late pupil had grown 
almost pitiful in its humility. He indulged him 
now as if in a desperate effort to make up for all 
that was irrevocable ; and having discovered that 
news of Venice was almost the only thing which 
had the power of breaking through the young 
man's heavy reserve, the priest hardly allowed a 
month to pass without pressing for a visit from 
his old cousin and correspondent, the Venetian 
merchant Salanio. This latter worthy was a 
stout, well-fed gentleman, with a blue cheek 
where his beard was clipped close, and an inquir- 
ing twinkling eye. He dearly loved the pleasures 
of the table, and the promise of a merry night 
spent over Prince Ferdinand's old wine could 
bring'him to the country with much of the speed, 
if not the innocence, of a homing pigeon. 
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Late one April evening when supper was over, 
the cloth drawn, and the window set wide open, 
so that odours from the lilac bushes in the garden 
mingled sweetly with the aroma of a huge flagon 
of excellent old Lambrusco freshly opened — as the 
three gentlemen sat about the old carved table, 
sipping and tasting, and then sipping again in 
preliminary coquetry with pleasure, there entered 
one of the Prince's servants with an announce- 
ment which seemed to sit heavy upon his mind, 
so that he shuffled sillily in his speech and hung 
his head, and could scarce be frightened by his 
master's impatience into mumbling that "there was 
one without, a Jew, an old man but very terrible, 
and has eyes that pierce like a sword, who swears 
he is no pagan Jew but a Christian, and would 
fain beg a night's shelter and, if it might be so, 
bread." 

41 A Jew ! a Christian ! Come ! this is matter 
for his reverence," says the Prince, filling up his 
wineglass afresh. And he bade the servant show 
the old man in. 

"My son, consider. In this house we have 
had enough of Jews — consider ! And my good 
cousin, your guest, would scarce sit at board 
with one of the race," cried Father Fabrizio. 
K. 4< Nay, if the dinner were good, I know not. I 
have sat at meat with ancient Shylock before this. 
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Ay, so I have. True, 'twas in the old days before 
our noble Duke had judged and despoiled him. I 
never sat at dinner with a Jew before empty 
flagons — not that empty flagons rule at Morocco/' 
says Salanio, with a good-natured wink at his host. 

But the young man took no notice of the com- 
pliment beyond an impatient stare. 

" Let those who do not like my company leave 
it. No offence to you, Master Venetian/' he said 
sullenly, and with an oath bade the servant not 
keep the Jew beggar waiting at the door. 

" Now the holy saints, and more especially the 
excellent St. Fabrice, my exalted patron, send 
that the pagan brute do not bring us another 
mouthing monkey/' the good priest muttered in 
his beard, and almost at the same moment the 
door opened and Messer Salanio dropped his 
glass upon the table before hiip, and sat staring 
at the incomer with all his eyes, while his lower 
jaw hung loosely. 

41 Blessed St. Anthony of Padua ! " the Venetian 
spluttered. " I thought the man dead and in his 
coffin these two years or more ! — Why, Shylock ! 
— The man has not so much as one poor ducat left, 
that's clear. And his hair is gone white, and 
there's a hole in his hose and another in his 
gaberdine. — What, old Shylock ! what news on 
the Rialto? Cam'st thou from Venice, man? 
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Why, how now, Shylock! What news among 
the merchants ? 

14 Shylock? The Jew Shylock?" said the 
priest, and sank back in his chair. 

14 When I saw thee last thy coat had the fewer 
rents in it. It was at the Duke's court, if thou 
rememberest it, Shylock, and after judgment 
given for Antonio, my good Antonio, my honest 
Antonio ! Oh, that I had a title good enough to 
keep his name company." 

44 Shylock the Jew. Shylock the own father 
to that woman-thing, Jessica!" moaned the 
priest. 

44 Who ? " called out the Prince, leaping to his 
feet with an oath. 

Then the old man advanced a step nearer to the 
table, and first he looked all about the room and 
the walls of the room like a trapped rat ; and then 
he looked into each one of their faces. His eyes, 
set deep under white shaggy brows, burned in 
their red-rimmed sockets, burned with the fire of 
a blank, an eternal accusation. His clothes hung 
about his meagre frame in poor rags and fragments, 
and his countenance was ploughed, as it were, with 
passion and rigid with an awful stony grief. 

44 1 was that rich Jew, Shylock," he said, " and 
once I had a daughter." 

44 She is dead. Jessica is dead," cried out the 
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Prince in a strange voice. And then he dropped 
down again in his seat. He filled his glass, the 
bottle clinked, the wine spilled between his clumsy 
trembling fingers. 

" Thank you, good Signor Salanio," the old man 
went on. " I have known those of your race who 
had shorter memories for old favours and men 
disgraced. Believe me, I thank you in my heart 
for your gentle — Christian — courtesy." 

11 Faith, thou art a Christian thyself, old villain, 
or the Duke was the more deceived. Bid me not 
think the matter needs fresh looking into, at thy 
peril, Jew ! Thou art as good a Christian as e'er 
a priest made by driving out seven Hebrew devils 
with a wash of holy water," quoth the burly 
merchant. 

" I am," answered Shylock, " believe me, a most 
excellent Christian." 

"Ay, thou hadst need. And how fares good 
Lorenzo ? And yon pretty little witch ? Faith, 
I was of the party the night she gave you the slip. 
I had a friend knew the tailor who made the wings 
she flew withal." 

" She was damned for it," said Shylock. 

11 Can't you let the talking be ? The man is half 
starved. There's nothing mends a heart like wine," 
says the Prince. 

"Ay, supper, supper! Sit down, old gossip, 
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and show us how a starved Jew-Christian can 
feed on the flesh of baptized hogs. No offence, 
your reverence," called out Master Salanio, with 
another great laugh. "And Lorenzo, your son 
Lorenzo, lives then, worthy Shylock ? " 

"Ay." 

" At Belmont still, I warrant you ? " 

"Ay." 

" Ah, I heard as much. I heard as much," said 
the Venetian approvingly, and folded his fat 
dimpled hands over his little, fat paunch. " Ah 1" 
he gave a long comfortable sigh. " Lorenzo was 
heir to his wife, an' I remember the judgment 
rightly. A brave judgment ; an excellent judge. 
A very Daniel gave the judgment — eh, old 
wolf!" 

The Jew looked up from his plate without 
answering. His upper lip was drawn back, his 
teeth were bare and gleaming, like the teeth of a 
rat when the rick is tumbled. 

" Lorenzo claiming part jurisdiction over your 
wealth; the noble Duke taking his full share; 
yourself an enforced Christian, and so cut off from 
the help of your tribal devils; your losses by 
Antonio; the costs of the suit — ha, ha! Well, 
'tis no wonder if you carry what's left on your 
back. And Jessica" — his voice took a kindlier 
tone — "pretty Jessica gone too! In childbirth, 
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I warrant you. Poor little, mischievous, smiling 
Jessica ! " 

11 Let the man alone, will you ? God's blood, 
sir I Do I keep an ordinary that you may bait my 
guests under my eyes and at my very table ? Let 
the old man be, I say ! " roared the Prince. 

The bottle had gone round so many times 
before this that Salanio only answered his host's 
remonstrance with a lazy good-humoured chuckle. 
"No offence — Jews — devils — pretty girl," he 
added vaguely, and in the very act of half spilling 
and half filling another red bumper of wine, he 
stopped short, lurched heavily forward, and so, 
his head reposing peacefully among the emptied 
glasses, fell into a profound and noisy sleep. 

Time had no meaning to the good man as he 
thus drunkenly slumbered. It might have been 
the very next instant, or long hours might have 
passed for aught he knew, when he was awakened 
by a rude and trembling hand and by a voice 
which, even to his half unconscious ears, seemed 
to babble awfully of disaster and sudden death. 
As he stumbled to his feet, he was first aware of 
a change in the light and the broad morning sky 
shining pale and still beyond the open window ; 
and then his bewildered gaze followed mechanically 
the direction of Father Fabrizio's shaking hand 
and looked down — down on the floor, where one 
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of the dogs was whimpering strangely, and pawing 
and snuffing at his master's stiff extended figure. 

The Prince was quite still and lay upon his back 
as he had fallen. One hand clutched at the torn 
front of his velvet doublet, the other was thrown 
out wildly with loose, sprawling fingers which the 
dog was licking. There was a smile as free from 
care, as happy as the smile of a child, upon the 
young man's gloomy face. 

" His eyes are open — he is drunk," the merchant 
whispered, and stared and shivered even as he 
said it. 

" He is dead. I loved him, God help me 1 I 
thought it was the gold, and it was himself. And 
now he is dead/' said the priest. 

There was wine still standing on the disordered 
table, and with a crude instinct of giving something 
to a man in pain, Salanio poured out a draught and 
would have had his cousin empty the goblet ; but 
Don Fabrizio only pushed his hand away. 

"The night was long," he said, in the same 
toneless, dreary way, " and the Jew slept on his 
chair, but my boy sat there — there, where your 
arm is — and every now and then he would turn 
his eyes towards the old man and draw a great 
sigh. At last, as the dawn was breaking, he roused 
himself, and he woke the nodding Jew and inquired 
of him where Jessica lies buried. ' At Belmont,' 
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said the Jew, and then my boy sighed again and 
pressed money in his hand and bade him go out 
of the house in God's name. Methought after that 
the load on his heart seemed lightened, for he 
stood by the open window for a long time looking 
up at the paling stars. And once he spoke : ' It 
seems/ he said, 'an emptier world, an emptier 
world with no little Jessica in it 1 ' And even as 
I would have answered him, for his mood was 
gentle, he clapped hand to heart and fell, as you 
see him — as both his brothers fell before him. 
And I knew that my lad was dead." 

" Now God rest him ! " said fat Salanio. " But 
the Jew, good cousin ? In God's name, can we 
not overtake and fine the felon Jew ? " 

He ran to the window and leaned far out. The 
sun was up, a wave of limpid morning air blew in 
his heated face. The* birds were singing altogether 
in the dewy lilac bushes of the garden. The 
poplar-bordered road wound away, white and 
empty, to the low horizon. All that sweet, green, 
level country, dotted with blossoming fruit-trees, 
lay like an open map under his eyes. And, far or 
near, there was no trace of Shylock. 
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'* The bread of service is bread with 
seven crusts." — Venetian Proverb. 

The wine was undrinkable. The kid-steak 
had wandered far afield, as evil-tempered 
goat, before it came to table. There was an un- 
holy savour of garlic in the beans. 

44 It is true/' said the blue-aproned landlord. 
" It is most true. The English lady has said it a 
hundred times — it is not possible to eat in this 
rabbit-hutch of a village. What would you?" 
He flung his ten fat fingers into the air. " His 
Excellency comes from Outside ; he understands 
all things. His Excellency will know London, and 
Liverpool and — and Lindiursti. Therefore I tell no 
lies. This is truth. It was my cook, my thrice- 
accursed beast of a cook, who placed the garlic 
therein. It was the merest breathing — a flower ! 
And even the English lady at the Castle ■" 
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" Look here," I said. " It's too bad. These 
figs are rotten. There are worms in them. Oh 
— hang the English lady and the Castle I " 

"As your Excellency commands. Padrone. 
You are master. I go for your coffee and — 
behold ! I did but send but one little lad up the 
hill to call her, and behold ! She comes — she is 
here. Mees." 

He backed out of the darkened room ' hastily, 
and behind him, in the doorway, framed by the 
outer glare, stood a petticoated figure, the first 
glimpse of which brought me with a scramble to 
my feet. Then I looked a second time and sat 
down awkwardly. 

" If you please, sir, I hear that you sent for 
me, up to the Castle. Is there anythink I can 
do ? Anythink in the way of translating ? " asked 
a flat, unmistakably English voice ; and I thanked 
her, and said " No." 

As she came further into the room I could see 
her face, a composed middle-aged face ; it might 
have been pretty, with a pink and white freshness, 
some twenty years earlier. She wore the neat 
skirt, trim jacket, and circumspect black bonnet of 
the well-trained British maid, and she seemed to 
want to be spoken to. 

11 Are you — have you been living here long ? " 
I asked, not knowing what on earth to say. 
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11 Ever since I lef Lady Lamb, sir. That was 
my first place. I was lady's-maid to 'er ladyship, 
sir. That was in Venice, years ago. I was dame 
de company to the old Contessa 'ere for a bit, and 
now I teach the Contessa T'resa's children." 

41 Won't you sit down ? I suppose you come 
from somewhere Hampshire way?" I said, 
remembering something which had puzzled me in 
my host's remarks. 

" New Forest, sir." Her eye brightened. " We. 
are all New Forest people, born and bred Forest, 
at home. Father was keeper at the Mark Ash 
Lodge, sir, Stoneycross way." She smoothed 
down the cuffs of her jacket, glancing apologeti- 
cally at the window where a single white hot ray 
of sunshine cut the dead air of the room like a 
knife, and the flies buzzed in a thick black smudge 
across the table. " I was young, you see, sir. I 
'ad never been away from 'ome. An' Lady Lamb 
was most particular in her ways ; she was very 
'aughty with servants and people like that, was 'er 
ladyship ; very 'aughty. That was in the year 
'56. The H'Austrians was in Venice then. Fine 
big men they was too, very near as good as 
Englishmen. An' I 'ad a colour in those days y 
sir ; people called me not bad looking." 

I had lit my cigar. " Yes," I said. " Sit down, 
if you donit mind, and tell me all about it." 
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She didn't sit down. She had on black kid 
gloves — in that heat. She kept fidgeting with 
the buttons and the fit of the fingers. " Lord, sir, 
there isn't much to telL Though it made a differ- 
ence to me at the time, it did. I was a comin' 
'ome one evening across the big Piazza where 
the arches is; I 'ad been getting Lady Lamb a 
book from the English libr'ry. v £r ladyship was 
dreadful particular about 'er books; an* it 'ad 
kep' me later than I knew of; and there — 
just as I was passin* one of them big lit-up 
caffy places — comes one of the Austrian gentle- 
men in his uniform, sir — and v e steps up to me 
and lay 'is 'and, with the white glove on it, on 
my arm. ' Pritty girl I ' 'e sez in 'is broken way 
o' English. "Airs like sunshine,' e' sez, 'and 
cheek o' roses 1 You comes mit me, pritty girl. 
An' we sends die old katze to the devil, where 
she belongs,' sez 'e. Then I took a good look at 
'im, sir, an' I saw 'twas one of the Austrian 
gentlemen as 'er ladyship used to 'ave in every 
now and then to dinner. Oh, 'e knew me quite 
well by sight, 'e did. ' You comes mit me, my 
tear,' 'e sez again, with his 'and on my arm. 
There was all the lights flaring, and the other 
gentlemen looking on, and away at the end of the 
Piazza the Roman Cath'lic church, with the foreign 
paintin' and gildin' a-shining all over the face of 
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it. I thought of father and the boys at home. 
It was so far off it made me sick and silly. I just 
dropped 'er ladyship's book down on the stones, 
sir, an' I began to cry. 

" Then he stepped out. He was dressed all in 
black for a sign an* a token of mournin', because 
there were strangers in his land, and 'e a Venetian. 
He was in black ; and his eyes like flamin', blazin' 
coals, an' his face like my 'ankerchief for whiteness. 
1 1 think here must be some mistake ? ' he begins, 
quite slow and distinct. ' This is a Henglish lady/ 
'e sez. 'Possibly the — noble — well born — Herr 
Lieutenant — did not observe so insignificant a 
difference ? ' It sounded, when he spoke like that, 
as if he bit every word off sharp, before he 
dropped it, an' the other gentleman 'e clapped 'is 
'and on 'is sword. But by this time they 'ad all 
lef their beer waitin' on the caffy table, and come 
forward. I was standin' up in a circle of rattlin' 
swords, an' Signor Carlo, black as night, beside 
me, 'olding of my 'and from fust to last. 

" ' Wass der Teufel ! ' sez one, who seemed older 
and more in authority like. He spoke things in 
'is own language that was like the growlin' of a 
dog when you reach for 'is bone. ' You was in 
the wrong, Arnold,' he sez; 'Let the dummes 
M&dchen go. There is plenty others. Why, 
there's all that damn black-a-vised fellow's country- 
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women,' 'e sez. ' An' the Colonel won't hear of 
any more duellinV Then a bugle began to call 
somewhere, in some barricks, and the younger 
ones they run back to the tables and finish their 
beer, an' the crowd melted away ; and me standin' 
there with my 'and in 'is 'and, an' the gas shinin' 
down on the two of us, an' 'e tremblin' and 
quiverin' all over like a dog that's been struck. 
4 Did you hear thai! did you hear what the Croat 
said ? ' 'e gasped out, with his face thrust close up 
to my face. 'An' they won't fight us. They 
won't fight us.' '£ gave a sort of sob that cut 
into my heart ' But, merciful Mother o' God,' 'e 
sez, ' how long? How long? ' 

" We walked clear a mile past the turnin' to go 
down to the 'otel that night, 'e shakin' all over, 
and me thankin' and soothin' of 'im before I 
remembered Lady Lamb a'waitin' at 'ome for 'er 
book. An' that was the beginnin'. 

11 That was on'y the beginnin'. He was a 
gentleman, sir — a gentleman born, o' high family ; 
an' me only a servant girl ; who loved the stones 
be stepped on. An' he was a Roman Catholic, 
and I brought up in the Sunday school down at 
Lyndhurst village. But I would ha' follered him 
to the very far end of God's world whenever 'e 
so much as 'eld up his little finger. He cu'd ha' 
'ad me for the takin 9 . An', sir, be knew it But 
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he was a gentleman ; oh, he was a gentleman 1 
And never a word to me I should ha' blushed for 
his own lady-sister to know of. 

" He was young, only twenty-four, an* me not 
eighteen yet ; and the trouble of the country was 
a fever that had got into his blood. Sir, trouble 
in the land is in the air ; the bread you eat can 
come to taste of it At times he would talk to 
me about it until it seemed as if there was a black 
cloud 'anging over our 'eads that struck every- 
thing else in life common, and blotted out the 
sun. 

11 He read English better than me, for all his 
foreign knowledge, an' never tired of askin' about 
England — ' Free England/ he would call it. It 
was little enough I knew of it all, as you will 
believe, sir — me, born and bred i' the green o' the 
Forest. But about our own manner of life I did 
tell him. An' the way of gentlefolks like himself 
— riding through the bare trees in their red coats, 
when the hounds are out in the rimy, frosty 
winter mornings. But most oftenest I used to 
talk to 'im of the last time I saw mother. Twas 
spring. She was standin' on the lawn, side o' the 
cottage, with nothin' on 'er 'air, an' the rain 
patterin' and drippin' on the laurel below. 
' Would you like to go back there with me, to see 
'er under your own trees, little Sunnylocks ? ' 'e 
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sez to me, half joking. An' 'is voice when 'e said 
it — it was as if you laid a naked hand upon my 
heart. 

" 'Er ladyship was goin' out a great deal just 
then, in the 'igh Austrian nobility. When I 'ad 
finished dressin' 'er up for dinner there was 
hours and hours of those hot blue nights with 
nothin' for me to do — and 'im allays ready and 
waitin\ 

" Once — 'twas the first time 'e done it — 'e came 
for me in a boat — a gondola, you know, sir — and 
we rowed out and out, past Saint George's, till 
you could 'ardly hear the calling of the Austrian 
bugles from the barricks. A dark night 'twas, 
and hot. He lay down in the bottom o' the boat, 
and put 'is head on my knee — same as the boys 
did o' Sunday afternoons after evening church. 
1 It is you and Venice for me/ he said ; and I, 
bein' foolish, ' I'd like it better, a vast, when you 
can make it me alone ! ' I told him. Some'ow 
something came over me that night, so that I 
didn't want to hear any more about their plans, 
or the trouble, or what might be goin' to 'appen. 
I didn't want to know, nor 'e didn't want to tell 
me. ' Poor little girl ! Poverina ! Poverina,' 'e 
sez to 'imself two or three times very softly ; an' 
then just the water lapped about us, an' the boat 
rocked, and the stars swung low i' the sky to look 
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on, an 9 it was all warm an' dark an' still, an' like 
a part o' Heaven. 

" He kissed me that night as I was a-leavin' 
9 im to slip upstairs before her ladyship would be 
wantin' me. He took me in his two arms, sir, an' 
he kissed me. ' Sleep well, my Soul. Heart of my 
heart, I am going to dream of you/ he said. But I 
never saw him again, sir. It jus' ended like that. 

" Next day I was in the big droring-room down- 
stairs a-waitin' for 'er ladyship to settle about the 
new libr'ry book, an' Baron von Arnold was there, 
the Austrian officer, as was him that began every- 
thing. He kep' lookin' at me an' lookin', but I 
thought it was just gen'lemen's ways, an' I never 
let on I saw. When he found I couldn't be made 
to take notice, ' The latest news is a big news, 
Lady Lamb,' 'e sez, very careful, feelin' 'is way 
about among 'is words o' English. Mostly it was 
the French they talked together, an' I couldn't 
get it out of my mind but this new fashion meant 
something bad. 

11 ' Yes ! What is it ? ' asked m'lady, lookin' up 
at 'im with 'er face all little smiles. She always 
liked young men about 'er because of 'er own son 
who was at 'ome in England. 

" ' Nother Italian wild-beastmans trapped at 
last,' goes on the Lieutenant, an' 'e never took 'is 
eyes off my face. 
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" ' Yes ? ' sez mlady, gettin' interested. 

" ' A verdammte Italian snake-mans, cree — ping, 
how call you it ? — crawling in the dust, mit seinem 
plots und plans, und sein pe-trayings. Bui I 
puts my heel on him at last The colonel will 
not that his officer fight the Italian snake-mans. 
But I puts my heel down. I catches his papers. 
He is arrest. Fort I Marsch / Zum Spielberg 
— and a ninety-three pounds chain at each legs 
to cool him, at the goot Kaiser's goot pleasure,' 
sez the Lieutenant, swellin' out the breast of his 
butcherin' white coat. 

" ' In— deed ? The Spielberg ? Dear me I ' 
says Lady Lamb, a-smoothin' down her laces. 

" * Matame ! He vill never get there. There 
vill be on the vay wat you call — ructions. He 
vill not carry the ninety-three pounds of iron ; 
only one small piece of lead/ 

" There was a bowl of roses standin' on the table 
between them, an 1 as I waited be'ind 'er ladyship's 
chair an' listened to their talking that bowl began 
to spin round and round like a fire-wheel, an' their 
voices got small, so I could hardly hear the words. 

" 4 What is the creatures's name ? — Don't lean 
over my chair and don't breathe like that, Ellen. 
You forget yourself I' — sez m'lady in English to 
me, very sharp. ' What do you call him ? ' she 
asks, with 'er smile. 
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11 ' Ferranti. Carlo Ferranti. We have kep' our 
eye upon him. The Gove'ment eye. It is long 
since! suspec 9 him. Since one day, long times back 
on the Piazza,' sez the other one, an' laughs. 

"Ferranti — Carlo Ferranti. I 'ad known all 
along — all along. i Sleep well, my soul. Heart 
of my heart! I will dream o' you f f 'e said. An' 
that minute, with my kiss on 'is mouth, they was 
waitin' for 'im in the darkness. 

" The bowl o' flowers got bigger an' bigger. It 
spun off the table. It was red. It fell over the 
murderin' white uniform like blood, an' blood, an* 
blood. Some one very far off gave a dreadful, 
dreadful cry. / heard it. And then everythink 
went black in Heaven an' earth — an' the earth 
rocked and fell. 

11 When I came to, my dress was wet all over 
me, and I was lyin' on a bench in the 'all of the 
'otel, with the waiters goin' in to table tfhdte, 
carryin' the dishes, an' stoppin' to stare an' grin 
as they passed. 'Er ladyship wouldn't see me 
again, never. She let me 'ave my box with all 
my clothes in it ; she told the secretary to pay me 
a sovereign over an' above my wages. But she 
wouldn't see me again, nor hear of me any more. 
She was very thick just then with some 'igh 
Austrian ladies — some countesses they was, sir, 
who 'ad taken 'er up. 
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My cigar had gone out. " And you ? What 
did you do ? " I asked. 

" Me, sir ? I waited. The 'otel keeper was 
very kind — along o' my 'elping 'is wife with the 
children. They let me sit in a hempty room by 
myself for a bit ; and it was 'e got me the place 'ere. 
Damdecompany — I wouldn't be a servant again. 
Damdecompany it was, to the old Contessa." 

I looked out of the window. Two dusty lines 
of acacia bordered the hot stale dust of the high 
road, running East and West as far as the wearied 
eye could follow. Beyond, at the dim horizon, 
stretched the Lombard Plain ; cut into squares 
by mulberry trees, looped with vines — a fat, flat 
prosperous country, but monotonous as death and 
alien, alien to the core. 

" Good Lord ! and that was in '56. Why, it's 
a lifetime ago," I said, unthinking. 

" Yes, sir. About a lifetime, as you say, sir," 
she assented submissively. Then she looked up 
at me, and her mouth twitched to one side in a 
curious apologetic sort of smile. " I — I suppose 
it is foolish. On'y you see, sir, I — I rather wanted 
to wait," she murmured, deprecatingly. It was 
the only time her face changed at all in expression 
— and it was most uncomfortable to look at. 

" And — did you ever hear what became of — 
him ? " I demanded, sharply. 
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44 No, sir." She picked at the black gloves. 
" It was the Spielberg in those days or— or the 
bullet through the 'eart, as that white Austrian 
devil said. I've often thought about it, sir; 
often. But there's things women don't get to 
understand. 11 She bent her head a little. 
41 There's things women don't understand, but — 
you're a gentleman yourself, sir— don't you think 
— with 'ttn — it was — likelier — to be the bullet ? " 

I hesitated. I really did not know what she 
wanted me to answer, and the noise of the flies 
worried me. 4< It is — likelier," I said. 

Then the flies buzzed louder still in the flat 
dead air of the darkened room — and I wished the 
woman would go away. Then the door burst 
open with a bang. 

44 Behold it is II I bring coffee. To you 
Most Illustrious, and to Mees. I bring my good 
little coffee made by ray own two hands, but 
should I call it the worse for that making? 
Ee — eh ! 'Tis a poor dog that can't wag his own 
tail," said mine host. 



AT VENICE 



" Fire, water, and a soldier will have 
their own way." — Venetian Proverb. 

I wanted a second oar. I chose him because 
his old pink cotton shirt made such a good 
clean spot of colour— just the colour of a red 
oleander blossom — against the hot afternoon sky. 
And this is the story he told my man Vittorio, 
when the gondola was tied up to a tarry stack of 
piles, while I painted and the water lap-lapped 
against our bottom, with the gulls crying and the 
low sun shining across the purple weed. 

"For tobacco, it is good tobacco," said the 
voice. " I am old — though I have done my share 
of the rowing, both to-day and on the other days 
that have been before this. But I am an old 
man, and Death is the bread of the old. Listen 
now, and I will speak to thee. It is years since 
/ bound a sash about my belly and a chain about 

G 
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my will, and served the Masters — even as thou 
servest them now, my son. For when I was 
younger still than thou art, I knew already that 
the bread of service is bread with seven crusts, 
and that it is better to be the head of an eel than 
the tail of the biggest sturgeon. Therefore / 
stood free. It is long, truly, since I have smoked 
of the Masters' tobacco. 

41 But listen now, and I will tell thee a story 
of days when thou wast still a little small one at 
thy mother's apron ; — yet even then I was a Man. 
Those were the days when the city and the 
lagoon, yes, and the mainland country — up there, 
where the mountains run, and farther back still, 
what do I know ? farther than a man can travel — 
was all Austrian ground ; and men walked the 
streets of Venice with the cold fear of the White 
Prisons, and the hot fear of the White Army lying 
heavy upon their mouths, so that no man spoke 
of it at all, no, not even to his brother. And 
when there was talk, that man vanished ! It was 
as when a fish dives down among the big weed, 
and you see him, and you do not see him, and no 
man can tell the way he went. Now we are all 
Italians, they tell me ; I and you, and that Furlano 
of a Maso, big Maso from Friul, where you plant 
beans and they come up thieves. We are all 
alike now, I and Maso and you, and the first 
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three-foot-high assassin of a Sard — where the 
men only go out walking with a horse between 
their legs. That is because we have a Govern- 
ment now — a Government, and an army, and a 
law, and all Italy is free, and the black dogs of 
priests can frighten no one any more, except the 
women ; and the wine is watered, and a man's 
polenta costs like roast chicken ; and there is a 
tax on the bread in our mouths, and a tax on the 
fish in our nets, and a tax on the salt in the earth 
— yes, and on the sails of a boat, and on the 
wind that blows into the sail. Yet all the land is 
free ; and all the biggest palaces are full of little 
white-faced clerks, writing, writing, writing — fill- 
ing out the little stamped Government papers. 
We are free. Sara ! How should I know ? 
But what I say is that those with the full pockets 
get the last word. Those were our masters, and 
these are our masters. Paroni ! e poi paroni ! 
And the master is the man who has the last 
word. 

" I was young then, and now I am old. I am 
old. And the mice jump over the dead cat. But 
in those days a man drank red wine where now 
he laps water. And the wine was old and the 
women young. One night — it was in August, a 
hot, dark night, and the wind garbin. Monte 
Venda had been baking bread all day, as the say- 
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ing goes ; I never saw the clouds hang over the 
top of it closer or thicker than they had hung that 
day, and I was a-walking about by myself, think- 
ing of that and of the race I was to row on the 
very next Sunday, and of the difference 'twould 
make to me if the weather broke in time, when I 
began to notice the tramp, tramp of men walking 
together, and it was coming up the calk just be- 
hind my shoulders. It was late, too, for I had been 
to say good night to little Marianina first; and 
I had been to the wine-shop since then ; — and the 
Austrian patrol had a way of asking questions 1 
Out in the open I was, out at the, far end of the 
Zattere, with the empty water in front, and the 
deserted bridges and the tall shut houses to one 
side, never showing a light or an open door, or as 
much as a chink of shadow for a man to slip into 
and lie quiet. I walked on. They walked after. 
The sky got farther off, and the water lay flat, 
and the space about me got emptier and emptier, 
as if to make them see me walking about there 
like a fool. And I took one look at them over my 
shoulder without turning my head ; but no man's 
legs move quite in the same way once he begins 
to feel frightened, and — ' Halt ! ' said a voice like 
cold steel — like cold, naked steel when it touches 
your flesh. It was not the regular patrol — I saw 
that in a minute, and for all it was so hot, the 
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officer in command had his cloak all muffled up 
about his face. 'Here; this man will do/ he 
said, without raising his voice; and the men 
waiting behind closed up about me. There were 
four of them, with their muskets at their backs, 
and belts with great buckles that click-clicked as 
they stepped forward. They click-clicked, and — 
Mother of God ! but the fear for my good skin 
was oozing into me like water into a rotten boat. 
'Are you fisherman — gondolier?' asks the little 
officer, in his frozen German voice. 

14 He threw back the collar of his cloak — perhaps 
it was to look at me — at me, standing there with 
my mouth open like the fish the blessed St. 
Anthony preached to — and I saw he was nothing 
more than a boy himself, his cheek and lips were 
smooth as the palm of my hand. 4 Donnerwetter ! 
Are you deaf? Are you drunk ? You fool of an 
Italian, will you speak, or shall I make you? 
Are you gondolier? Can you row?' he asks 
again, and stamps his foot on the stones. The 
jingle of his long murdering Austrian sword made 
my teeth come together with a jerk. 'Can I 
row ? Can I eat my dinner, your Excellency ? • 
I asked him ; and somehow I found that my cap 
had jumped from my head and I was holding it in 
both hands. 'I am Madalena, Signor Capitano, 
Madalena el Dose/ said I, holding up my chin ; 
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for my name was down for the first race on the 
very next Sunday; it was printed on all the 
placards just after the names of the judges ; and I 
did not suppose there was a cat left in Venice who 
would not turn round on her tail to stare at me as 
I strutted by. Ah, I was young ! I was young. 

" But I was thinking of Venetian cats and talking 
to Austrian pigs. ' You can row ? Gut I Blind 
him/ says the little officer just lifting one hand ; 
and before I had time to wink twice those devils 
of soldiers had clapped a meal-bag over my head 
and were tying me up tight about the throat, with 
their hands fumbling at my windpipe, as if they 
were all nephews of the hangman — which they 
are. 'And now — marsch!' says my friend. 
4 And silence, men.' 

11 With that he turns on his heel and we five 
after him, me in the middle and a devil in a white 
coat gripping me hard by either arm. Where we 
went or how we got there, the saints in glory 
know. My head was in a meal-bag; my feet 
were stumbling on stones I have walked over 
since the day I was breeched, and my heart 
hung still and slack inside me as water hangs on 
the slack of the tide. But I kept up with them, 
and when I did not, there was a Croat gun-butt 
at my back to restrain my thoughts from wander- 
ing. And after a certain time — a time that was 
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made of years — behold 1 steps, and a landing 
with the seaweed slippery upon it, and a boat 
that moved beneath my feet! 'Steady now/ 
says the little officer, speaking low. 

" Then one dragged the accursed meal-bag from 
off my head and none too gently, and I was aware 
of a lantern flickering at the top of a flight of 
stairs leading up from the Rio into a palace court- 
yard. I judged it wise not to turn my head or 
try to look about me, and God be my witness ! 
that was all I saw : black water and the light of a 
lantern shining upon the wet weed of the stair. 
A soldier was holding up the lantern, and two 
more were leading a third man with his face 
covered, and his hands bound behind him, down 
the slippery steps. I did not know him, and I 
did not strive to know him, and his face was 
covered; only the light shone upon his moving 
feet and legs. 'One/ says the little officer, 
looking at a certain paper which he held in his 
hand. I could hear more men moving about 
inside the courtyard, and something cried out like 
a whipped dog; but what with the heat of the 
night, and the meal in my eyes, and the sweat 
that dropped from my hair, and the cold fear 
crawling over and up and down my skin, I knew 
no more where I was nor what to expect than 
thou — O thou listener ! 
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"'Two. Right/ says the little officer boy in 
the same strangled sort of way ; and they hustled 
another tied-up figure into the bottom of the boat. 
This one struggled for a little season as they laid 
him down and made that whimpering noise with 
his mouth, like dogs whining, so that one of the 
soldiers admonished him to be silent with his 
foot. Then the other men tumbled in after him — 
seven in all they were, for I counted; the man 
with the lantern coming last. ' Lights out/ says 
the officer. ' Row/ he said to me. ' Row, thou, 
to San Giorgio — to the far side. The landing 
behind the church/ he said. 

" And the tide was with us ; it was perhaps half 
an hour after the ebb, and setting strong for the 
sea. And, praise be to my blessed Patron, it was 
a still night ; death still ; for the old barca we were 
in was loaded down to her gunwale with all those 
many men and guns, and I had to find my way in 
and out of the little canals and round the many 
corners in such darkness you couldn't see the 
blade of your oar as it kissed water. Once a 
police boat challenged us, and I and my oar all 
but went over the side altogether. 'Da that 
again, my fine fellow, and thou wilt not live to 
boast of doing it twice/ said that beardless little 
devil's voice, prompt as a sword cut, speaking up 
out of the darkness where I could not see him. 
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Then he rose to his feet and answered back to 
the challenge in their own pig language, while 
the chill sweat ran down my back in lumps. 

" And after a certain space of time we were out 
in the open. It was very nearly opposite the 
Church of the Salute that we came out ; at the 
corner whereon the Hotel Baner stands now. 
And that is all I ever knew, or wanted to know, 
of where that boat had come from. Eyes and 
ears and memory had gone from me. For 
behold I it is better to fall from the window, my 
son, than from the roof. Therefore I knew 
nothing. 

"When we got to San Giorgio landing, twice 
the boat's nose swung round on the suck of the 
current, with the water running like a mill race, 
and nothing to see but the sheet-lightning playing 
over the Euganaean Hills. 4 Lights/ commanded 
the officer at last. I looked over at him. He 
was biting the finger of his glove and his face 
was green in the light of the lantern. *Vor- 
warts/ he said, and his voice broke like a fiddle- 
string, and he clapped his hand on his sword. 

" They lifted the two prisoners out of the bottom 
of the boat. One was tall and black-haired, and 
the other was short and seemed an older man. It 
was the short one who continued to make noises. 
1 It is an order prisoners shall be silent/ says the 
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officer. 'Der verdammte Jew cur!' he says 
again out loud. But I was watching him, and I 
saw him turn away and swallow in his throat. 
Then a big soldier with grey hair — and he it was 
who kicked the prisoners in the boat — did some- 
thing to the short man's mouth ; but in that dim 
light his hand slipped, and the other twisted his 
head from side to side and he cried out like a hen. 
4 1 am a poor man — a beggar — and I am innocent. 
But I will give money — money — money.' He was 
a fat old man and short of breath, and he mewed 
with his voice like one of those gulls out there, 
crying : ' Herr Officer, noblest Herr Officer, what 
should I know of their Italian plottings ? I am no 
Venetian — not I. If I knew I would tell ; but I 
am innocent, innocent, innocent. I will give my 
money — all my money — to you, Herr General — to 
his Most Gracious Majesty the Kaiser. To you, 
gentlemen soldiers 1' Tied up as he was, with 
his hands strapped behind his back, he ran this 
way and that in the dead darkness, and the 
soldiers after him. It was, of a truth, exactly like 
a hen with her neck half wrung. 

44 When they had caught him, * Oh, gentlemen, 
gentlemen soldiers, bury me with my own people 1 ' 
he cries out. 4 1 give gold — all my gold — but cause 
my body to be borne over to the burying-place of 
my fathers by the Lido; but let it be carried 
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separate, separate ! One body to be borne over 
at one time in one boat, and each to be a separate 
bearing. As the Law is written,' he moaned, 
tossing up his blinded face. Then he tried to bite 
the fingers of the big sergeant who was tightening 
up the handkerchief across his mouth ; and through 
all this the other prisoner, the tall one, he never 
moved or lifted up his head. 

11 The soldiers hustled them both along, the 
officer and the lantern in front, me following. 
When they got to the blank wall at the back of 
the church, where the new barracks are now, the 
lantern was hung up out of harm's way on the 
branch of a little pomegranate tree, and the big 
sergeant ordered the men about, and then stepped 
up and reported something to his officer, who 
never looked at him, but waved his hand — like 
that — without speaking. Twice one of the firing 
party had to fall out of line to pick up the short 
fat man, who squeezed and rolled about against 
the wall as if he would rip the clothes from off his 
body. The soldiers were swearing softly to them- 
selves, their long guns shaking in their hands, 
with the light from the lantern dancing up and 
down the barrels. The little officer, he got his 
head down among the pomegranate flowers. 
1 Fire ! ' says the sergeant, lifting his arm. 

" There was a great light and a noise as if the 
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night had been split in two, and the other prisoner, 
the tall one who had never spoken, fell forward 
like a broken oar. On his face he fell, and they 
never lifted the cloth from it with which it was 
hidden. But the Jew rolled about and screamed 
out, very loud, in the darkness. • Separate, sepa- 
rate, separate ! ' he screamed. 

"Then the little officer was sick under his 
pomegranate tree; and the sergeant and the 
soldiers got spades and picks from a certain place 
they knew of and made a grave in the loose sand 
for the two dead men. Together they were buried. 
They had never tried to speak to each other once. 
Perhaps they had never met before. 

11 Nobody took notice of me ; therefore I returned 
to my boat and lay down in the bottom of her, 
feeling very cold though the night was hot. The 
sheet lightning played all about the sky, like the 
Day of Judgment, and I waited until the officer 
desired to be rowed back to the town. 

" Fire and water and a soldier, as the saying is, 
they will have their own way. I am old now, but 
then I was young. I was young, and life was 
sweet; and men who talked in those days vanished; 
like a fish in the weed — and you see it, and you 
see it not — they were gone away. Therefore I 
was entirely silent. Ohimd ! I was young then, 
and I am old — old. But, for tobacco — this is good 
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tobacco, and Inside or Outside, I ask thee 

again, what is it thou hast seen, eh, my son?' 1 

The other man lay over on his back. " By the 
Dog of Diana ! " he grunted, and he loosened with 
a jerk of his forefinger the sash about his com- 
fortable waist. 

The tide had turned while I sat there painting. 
The gulls flew low, crying, over the hidden mud- 
flats ; the sky had changed to a pale, transparent 
green. And the wind followed the water ; it came 
in from the Lido now, with the coolness of the 
coming night stirring in it, and a salt smell of the 
sea. It was the Turn of the Day. Along the streets 
and quays of the sweltering, barred-up city all the 
shutters and windows were opening wide, and 
everywhere men drew deep breaths of relief and 
comfort ; for it was good, oh, it was very good, to 
be alive ! 
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It was one of the very last dinners of the season ; 
a postscript ; an afterthought ; a caprice. But 
it was the afterthought of a colonial millionaire, 
an impromptu little repast of some fifteen courses 
and twice that number of guests. 

41 You're such a hermit, Mr. — Mr. — er — ah ! I 
declare I believe you have never dined here 
before!" the millionaire's wife observed to 
her right-hand neighbour. She sent a practised 
glance up and down the long, shining, flower- 
decked table, and sank into her seat with a 
prodigious rustle of silken petticoats, and that 
quick involuntary sigh of a fat woman who retains 
the shape of her waist on a July evening. " This 
is a scratch affair; one of Sydney's own little 
dinners, I don't know who he has asked to meet 
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you. I don't know who is here. You must take 
it all as it comes ; higgledy-piggledy, / call it ! " 
She laughed easily, good-naturedly, with an 
almost childlike air of amusement which made her 
suddenly look young. 

The candles under their red shades flickered in 
the soft little wind from the river, which brought 
with it the smell of the mignonette growing in the 
window-boxes outside, and all Mrs. Moncrieff 's big 
diamond and sapphire stars sparkled and shone 
in the shifting light like things alive and stirring. 

"I only hope you may have something fit to 
eat, Mr. — ah ! — Sherman. But if you haven't, or 
you haven't enough, you just speak to Sydney 
about it ; don't blame me ! " She laughed again, 
pleased with herself for having remembered his 
name at last, and Vyner Sherman laughed too, 
but more dubiously. 

After a moment. 

" Some one informs me— our hostess in fact— 
that we are decidedly a scratch lot to-night," 
he remarked, addressing the girl on the other 
side of him, and sinking his voice to a con- 
fidential murmur. "She tells me, we — you and 
I, and all of us — are higgledy-piggledy. Do you 
think that is meant to enjoin us to be natural ? 
Or is it only a Chinese variety of welcome ? " 

The young lady with the purple shoulder-knots 
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put out her hand and changed the position of the 
wineglasses by the side of her plate. 

" Oh. Why Chinese ? " she asked after a just 
perceptible pause. 

She did not look at him. She had done that 
before — on the stairs as they were coming down 
to dinner — and Sherman felt a distinct small pang 
of discomfiture over this failure of his well-inten- 
tioned little attempt at friendliness. 

11 Oh, well, didn't you know that all their money 
comes from there ? All the fat bags of gold and 
haystacks of bank-notes that have gone to pay for 
this house and for all the other houses ; for the 
pictures ; for that beautiful Burne-Jones opposite 
us ; and for this dinner that we're eating ; and for 
the flowers ; and the men-servants and the maid- 
servants ; for the oxen and the asses — it all came 
out of China. Out of a Chinaman's pipe more or 
less directly." He laughed. " Hundreds and thou- 
sands of little, yellow, three-cornered men in 
pigtails have paid for that supreme de volatile that 
you have just refused to eat — why did you refuse 
it ? It's very good." 

" Oh, they are awfully rich," said the girl. 

"And they've got beautiful things," he insisted, 
a trifle more eagerly. "Those fourteenth-century 
cloisonnd plaques, for instance ? I saw you look- 
ing at them upstairs." 

H 
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"Ye — es. Oh, they have very pretty things. 
Her diamonds are famous, you know. She has 
not half of them on to-night. But I thought the 
furniture and — Things — came from Liberty's? 
Most of it?" the young lady murmured doubt- 
fully, looking down at the champagne a servant 
was pouring into her glass. " Thanks ; no more, 
thanks — it is too hot even to think of drinking 
wine to-night. — Don't you think it is too hot ? I 
saw you — I believe we have met before. At the 
Egerton's, the Piers Egerton's polo match, wasn't 
it ? " she asked, turning with a sweep of fluttering 
laces and a gracious bend of her small, smartly 
braided head to the Guardsman sitting on the 
other side of her. 

Her diamonds were mere trinkets and brooches; 
shining little pins used to fasten the big drooping 
bunches of velvet violets upon her shoulders. 
But the shoulders themselves were young, and 
round, and white. And — and — hang it all ! it was 
a fairly promising conversational opening. China? 
Why, there was all the Chino-Japanese war at her 
service if she liked that sort of thing, if — which 
Heaven forbid! — she turned out to be political. 
And was there not all the world of Chinese and 
Japanese art ? All that sealed and vivid world of 
artifice, where a new Law of Beauty rules over 
combinations of colour and form that the Western 
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mind can neither comprehend nor forget? All 
those priceless, significant, rare little old porcelain 
and enamel gods in the drawing-room upstairs, 
for instance. There was a long row of them — 
monkey-gods, dragon-gods, tiger-gods ; gods with 
the faces of women and the scales of serpents, 
standing in a niche in the wall, cunningly con- 
trived just below the line of the old oak mantel- 
shelf. Before dinner, Sherman had taken several 
of the rarer specimens out of their places. He had 
the sensation of them, the collector's sensitive 
appreciative feeling of their cold, smooth, priceless 
shapes still lingering in his fingers. He remem- 
bered their little eyes ; their little, narrow, bright, 
cruel human eyes. It amused him to think of 
them — inflexibly looking out at this important, 
sad-coloured London world, and at Mrs. MoncriefTs 
drawing-room in Chelsea, and at Mrs. Moncrieff 's 
friends, exactly as they had looked in the crowded, 
smoky, tinkling, braying Chinese Joss-house 
before old MoncriefTs money-bags had swept 
them across the Black Water. Some lines of 
verse kept on beating and repeating somewhere in 
the back of his head. " La nature est un temple " 
— how was it the words ran ? 

La nature est un temple ou de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles 
L'homme y passe— 
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" Y passe ? " — yes, he was getting it now. He 
frowned unconsciously, fixing his eyes, which saw 
nothing, upon the mass of late summer roses in 
front of his plate, and turning and twisting 
between his fingers the stem of an empty wine- 
glass. 

L*homme y passe a travers des forets de symboles 
Qui l'observent avec des regards familiers. 

"Des regards familiers!" he repeated half 
aloud, and then dropped his hand and raised his 
eyes with a sudden guilty start to find that he 
was addressing himself to the impassible MoncriefF 
butler, who, for the third time, was patiently 
offering him his choice of Beaune or Cham- 
bertin. 

And at that he sat up, straightening his 
shoulders and turning once more to his pretty 
neighbour with eyes full of secret internal laughter. 
After all it was he, and no other man, who had 
brought her down to dinner ; and if he was not to 
talk to her — to try at least and amuse her — what 
the devil was he doing in this galley? in this 
particular Chinese junk? he reminded himself 
reproachfully. 

But after dinner — a long time after, since this 
was a house where the men sat late and the 
claret had a reputation — it was she who in her 
turn came up to speak to him; who made the 
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advances. Most of the women were sitting about, 
fanning themselves languidly, in resigned little 
groups of two and threes all about the big, dimly 
lighted drawing-room ; but she had retained her 
privilege of youth, moving capriciously from one 
to the other. When the men came in she was 
standing alone in the very centre of the great 
room, and, after scarcely an instant's hesitation, 
she walked straight up to Sherman, and invited 
him to follow her out where it was cooler; out 
upon the wide, carpeted balcony, under the striped 
linen awnings. 

11 The moon is shining on the river exactly like 
something in a picture. — What a time you men 
have stayed downstairs! — I always think these 
balconies are the one redeeming fact about a 
house on the Chelsea Embankment, 1 ' she remarked 
affably, as he followed her rustling white silk train 
out of the long French window. 

He carefully placed a chair for her— one with a 
great many silken cushions ; and she sank down 
among them, nestling into their frills and softness 
with a pretty practised grace. She threw one 
bare arm straight out before her against the dark 
crimson background of the chair, and she seemed 
to contemplate it for a moment thoughtfully. 
Then she tipped back her head an inch or so, 
looking up into his face with her pretty ready 
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smile. " And I know now that you like pictures," 
she added softly. 

In the interval before the men came up she had 
learned several particulars of some interest about 
this quiet-looking man with the dark, oddly 
smiling face. Lady Arbuthnot, for instance, had 
said that, to her, it was absolutely exciting to be 
dining at the same table with the Vyner Sherman. 
Lady Arbuthnot was a queer old frump herself, 
who wore two-button black kid gloves in the 
evening and made famous collections of letters 
and relics of distinguished persons who were 
dead. People who knew what was what were 
always careful how they mentioned Napoleon I., 
or Shelley, or Lord Byron, or even one of the 
Lake Poets in her hearing. There was some 
funny story about a Prime Minister (not the 
present one) who had made a terrible, an un- 
pardonable, mistake in speaking before her about 
Johnny Keats ; since, in her set, it was an under- 
stood thing that her cult for departed genius made 
any familiar reference sound like an impertinence ; 
like taking a liberty. But they had a beautiful 
old place down in the country. They entertained 
a great deal ; her house was a distinguished house 
to be seen in. And the Guardsman, since dinner, 
had discovered an old friend. People were always 
discovering somebody at these Moncrieff dinners ; 
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one never knew in the least whom one might not 
run across there ; that was their specialty. 

"I — I suppose you like the Embankment 
now?" she said. "Artists do, don't they? 
Artists and — and clever people who write books, 
and do things, and don't mind being out of the 
way of everything." 

" They have built this place up since my time," 
Vyner Sherman answered absently. "People 
had not begun to live here then," he said, turning 
and looking out across the river. "Not, near 
where the chartered Thames does flow " 

11 Yes ! " said the girl politely. She did not 
know in the least what he meant, unless it had 
something to do with the County Council. 

From where they sat the river was like a streak 
of metal in the shadow. The July moonlight had 
turned into whitest marble all the hewn stone on 
both banks of the great motionless stream ; rest- 
ing, here, on the solid walls of the Embankment, 
and there, across the water, making mystery of 
the tumbled pillars and columns lying scattered 
about the Battersea shore. A very sweet smell 
of cut roses dying in water came in puffs from the 
open lighted windows of the drawing-room they 
had just left, and with the perfume of the flowers 
came the murmur of laughter and of many voices 
talking. 
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Vyner Sherman looked down qnflmg at the 
smiling girl beside him. u Confess/* he said, 
** that some ooe has been maligning me? When 
you snubbed me so unmercifully just now at 
dinner, confess that yon had taken me for a 
University Extension Lecturer? For that, at the 
very least!" 

The girl laughed. " Oh I— wett— Lady Arbuth- 
not says you are one of die most important men 
in London; in your own line, don't you know! 
What is your line, Mr. Sherman? I think 
important people, with lines of their own, ought 
to wear labels ; don't you ? " 

41 They might issue tickets — like the railways. 
First, second, and third class interviews, with 
special compartments for smoking-room stories, 
and n 

" Oh, and a reserved carriage for ladies only ! " 
the girl interrupted in her light, gay, incisive 
voice. She opened and shut her big feather fan 
several times in succession. When it was opened 
wide it made a soft, fluffy, perfumed screen 
between their two faces ; and each time that she 
closed it in her hand her little round head 
appeared resting against a big cushion — pretty, 
with a new accidental, factitious sort of prettiness 
seen in that tempered light 

11 And what sort of an excursion would you call 
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this, then? I mean our being out here. Is it 
first ? second ? third class ? At dinner— oh, well 
— yes ! That part may have counted for a slight, 
a very slight collision. But this — this is different; 
isn't it ? " She turned her face away, letting the 
big shadowy fan fall open across her knee. She 
looked away from him — across the river. " I 
wonder what sort of things you really do care 
about beside stupid Chinese dollies ? " she asked, 
a little wistfully and abruptly. Her voice sounded 
tired. 

It might have been a mere accident ; it might 
have been a trick of manner learned and practised 
through many London seasons. If it was a trick, 
it was singularly effective. The changed tone in 
which she spoke ran across Sherman's nerves and 
left them tingling. It arrested his wandering 
attention; it concentrated his interest upon 
herself. All the perfunctoriness of the situation 
disappeared. For a moment the two strangers 
out there on that balcony — those two idle 
Londoners in their correct evening dress, faced 
each other like human beings — a Man and a 
Woman — for whom most things are possible. 
"What I care about?" the man repeated un- 
steadily. 

Almost without knowing it he stood up. He 
came a step or two nearer, trying to see her face 
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better through the clear transparent shadows. 
His hand as it hung down beside him just brushed 
against the extreme edge of her fan. The touch 
of the soft dense feathers was very pleasant. He 
wanted to take hold of them — to pick them up and 
stroke them. 

The girl sat perfectly still in her big chair. 
Then suddenly she broke out into a little low, 
caressing laugh. " I don't suppose we shall see 
each other again 1 " 

" Ah, why not ? " Sherman demanded quickly. 

" Oh, one doesn't — in London. And then this 
is the end of everything. We are going away 
ourselves on Wednesday. Everybody has gone 
away." 

" Everybody will come back again." 

44 Will they ? I'm not so sure of that. At any 
rate, that is no reason for my meeting you again, 
is it ? People don't in London, unless " 

"Unless what?" 

" Not unless one wants it a good deal. Not 
unless one wants it — enough," the girl said, speak- 
ing very softly and deliberately. 

And he answered with equal deliberation. He 
did not speak at once. He glanced down, with a 
curious expression of half-suppressed amusement 
in his eyes, at the sleek little head lying back on 
its pillows. Then he looked away to where the 
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lights of the bridge swung in a shining yellow 
string across the river. Finally, he leaned over 
and picked up the fan lying on her knee. The 
big bunch of feathers smelt of something very 
sweet. He drew them slowly through his fingers. 
" And exactly how much would be enough ? " he 
asked very distinctly. 

He was smiling. He was amused; there 
wasn't a doubt of it ; and possibly a little incredu- 
lous. But he was immensely flattered. It was 
years since anything which had come his way had 
made him feel so absurdly pleased, and excited, 
and — young. But before she could answer, some- 
one in the next house, shut off by the screen 
of striped linen awning, began to play on a 
piano. The music came from so near and so 
suddenly that they both started. " That's Wagner 
— 'The Sternenlied,' " the girl murmured under 
her breath. She lifted her head, listening. " It 
is really astonishing how well that woman 
plays ! " 

41 Very well," said Sherman approvingly. He 
leaned back in his chair. " Who is she ? " 

" Lady Lascelles. She was Lady Mary Le 
Mesurier, the heiress. People say she built that 
house herself ever so many years ago before any- 
body but artists and that sort of people lived here. 
Queer idea, wasn't it ? And " she sat up in 
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her chair. " Oh ! " she said quickly. " What is 
it ; what is the matter ? " 

He had dropped her fan. He had turned his 
face sharply away and was staring past her, 
blankly, fixedly, as though he saw something she 
could not see out there across the water. But the 
note of alarm in her voice reached him. 

" I beg your pardon," he said automatically, and 
stooped and picked up the fan and a fallen glove, 
that was lying on the carpet, at her feet. 

44 1 — I almost think you must be mistaken. Lady 
Mary's — Lady Lascelles' house is number seven- 
teen. It must be quite at the other end of the 
Embankment. I am perfectly certain of the 
number. heard a good deal about it at the time 
it was building," he explained stiffly. 

"Oh, they changed all the numbers about a 
year ago. I know, because Mrs. Moncrieff was 
always talking about the mess it made with their 
invitations. Your number seventeen is miles away 
now, at the other end of the terrace ; and Lady 
Lascelles' is there — just there." She touched the 
striped canvas with the end of her finger. " If 
she is not too busy playing — if you are not afraid 
to make a little hole in Mrs. MoncriefFs best 
awning — I dare say you could see her and speak 
to her without even the trouble of moving." She 
laughed. " I don't know her myself. But people 
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*say she is so awfully fascinating," she added 
curiously. 

And just then the music broke off as abruptly 
as it had begun. From the other side of the 
awning came the sound of a light laugh, a con- 
fused murmur of voices, a rustle and the ^moving 
about of chairs, as though several persons had 
come out of the next house on to the neighbour- 
ing balcony. Sherman half turned round.  He 
put his hand out as if to grasp the awning — to 
lift it up, or hold it fast — the gesture might have 
meant either thing. Then, as the voices sounded 
nearer, a change came over his face. He stood 
up, straightening his shoulders ; he let both hands 
drop. "I — I am not a young man any more," 
he began saying in a harsh, dry altered voice, 
but the girl made a pretty motion of pretended 
alarm, and told him to " hush." Then she listened 
dramatically. 

"Ah!" she murmured, "if We cannot hear 
what They are saying, They cannot hear Us ! 
That's logic, isn't it ? " She sank back into her 
nest of silken cushions with eyes that were very 
big and round, and an exaggerated sigh of relief. 
She was a girl with a beautiful figure. 

Sherman was looking the other way. " I am 
getting to be an old man," he said again. " Seven 
years in Egypt and Persia ; those two winters in 
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Paris ; then Berlin ; the rest of the time grubbing 
among the libraries at Cambridge. D' you know 
it's eleven years — more than that — nearly eleven 
and a half, since I spent a consecutive week in 
London." He looked up and down the moonlit 
Embankment. " They have built this since my 
time, you know. I never saw this before to-night. 
They have altered a good many things since my 
time/' he said, slowly. He was talking to him- 
self now ; he was not thinking of her any more, 
and the girl did not like this at all. She felt the 
difference in his manner, and what it signified, 
precisely as you feel the sudden shock, the light- 
ness in the hand, of a line from which the fish 
has parted. The captured bit of life, with its 
separate will, was drawing towards you at the 
end of that six inches of gut only a moment ago. 
It was there, and it is gone, and there is no more 
to be done about it. She knew there was no 
more to be done about it, and the knowledge 
made her feel sharply resentful for a moment, and 
disgusted with everything. She felt herself a 
person of no power — a failure, for the time 
being. 

So she smiled pleasantly, smoothing down and 
buttoning her long, wrinkled glove. "Isn't it 
getting rather late?" she asked, in a perfectly 
flat and very amiable voice. She rose from her 
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chair without waiting for his answer ; but as he 
stooped to pick up her flowers, the other glove, 
all her scattered properties, she glanced down at 
him once more, rather quickly. Decidedly, his 
face did look serious, and old, and — and — unpro- 
mising, when one saw it carefully, in the full 
light. She swept back into the big, luxurious 
drawing-room, where most of the women were 
still seated in the same places, for it was so late 
in the season, and so hot, there were not many 
really smart functions left to go on to. But the 
Guardsman was missing. He had let himself be 
carried off by the re-discovered friend. Oh, it 
was a stupid thing — stupid to waste a whole even- 
ing like that. She sank, carelessly, gracefully, 
into the nearest armchair. It was made clear to 
her that she detested old people, and clever people, 
and — and — all literary people and artists. 

But in the smoking-room downstairs, where 
Sherman lingered with some of the other men for 
at least an hour, no one thought of considering 
him old. Among all the guests at that dinner 
there were at least five or six, and this included 
old Chinese Moncrieff himself, who knew the 
taste of lives lived out in difficult places ; of hard 
things done for the pure joy of doing them ; of 
unnoted battles fought for the simple love of 
fighting, with no reference to possible conse* 
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quences or rewards. And these men listened to 
that other quiet, dark-faced little man, with the 
serious, unassuming manner, as to an equal — but 
an equal who has had magnificent luck, and come 
in for stupendous opportunities. While he talked 
— which he did standing up, with one shoulder 
propped against the corner of the mantelpiece, 
and one lean, brown hand pressed flat against the 
partition-wall of the next house — they listened 
gravely, sympathetically, every now and then ex- 
changing appreciative glances with each other 
behind the big cigars. 

" Monstrous interestin' feller, that Vyner Sher- 
man, my dear. Began life as a journalist, he tells 
me. Been everywhere since then ; kept his eyes 
open. Orchid-hunting, man-hunting, diggin' in 
Persia for inscriptions, and in Java after buried 
temples. He's doin' his other big book now ; but 
it was Moncrieff told us that; he doesn't talk 
about his books. Invite him down to Clairmont 
for September. Moncrieff says he's a first-class 
gun. Sherman, eh ? Vyner Sher-man ? Don't 
know the name. Moncrieff thinks he's of no par- 
ticular family, but I don't know when I've met a 
pleasanter young man," said old Sir John Arbuth- 
not, getting into the shabby, stuffy little brougham, 
which had carried him for the last twenty years 
to so many, many other dinners. 
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And " Genius has no family, my dear John. I 
am always telling you so. And it is after twelve 
o'clock. I have been left with that Moncrieff 
woman for hours. She makes me think of a 
Palais Royal jeweller's window — one of the win- 
dows labelled bijoux veritables. As for you, you 
will be ill to-morrow, my dear John. I hope you 
will remember then — when you are having one of 
your worst turns — it was yourself who insisted 
upon omitting your dinner pill," old Lady Arbuth- 
not retorted sharply. She pulled up the loose, 
rattling window with a bang, and the old carriage 
and the old horses began jogging slowly home- 
ward through the transparent summer moonlight. 

Sherman was walking. " Keb or kterridge, 
sir ? Thank you, sir. Yissir ; beyoutiful night. 
Don't know when I've seen a finer." The re- 
spectful, wakeful, grey-faced footman helped him 
carefully into his light evening top-coat. " Good- 
night, sir I " The door closed behind him ; he 
was alone. 

At last 1 He stood still on the moonlit pave- 
ment for nearly a minute, looking about him, 
slowly, methodically, drawing in a long, full, deep 
breath, like a man preparing to face something 
difficult. Then he crossed over, under the trees 
to the opposite side. 

At that hour the Embankment was entirely 
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silent and deserted The lights were out in 
almost all the houses. Only in the next house, 
in Lady Lascelles', the drawing-room windows 
were still shining. The curtains were drawn 
back on account of the heat. From the opposite 
side of the way he could see lamps burning on a 
table — two yellow spots of light like two eyes in 
the white moonlit facade of the house. He took 
a few more steps to the left. A sleeping tramp 
on a bench under one of the walled-in civic trees 
stirred in his sleep as Sherman brushed against 
him. "You move on f matey. There ain't no 
bloomin' room for you I" he muttered, huskily, 
down in his throat, without troubling to disturb 
the old felt hat that shaded his eyes from the 
moon. And Sherman laughed a bit grimly, and 
moved on. 

He crossed to the parapet and stood there, 
leaning his elbows on the stones and staring down 
into the river as it passed. It was one of those 
perfectly serene and splendid moonlights which 
you see now and again in the country, and which 
recur perhaps once in every four or five years in 
town. Yet over the stream there floated a pale, 
very transparent haze, dulling it like a breath on 
a mirror, so that it was only where the current 
broke about the steps and the dark piers of the 
bridges that the water sparkled and glistened and 
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seemed to move along. In the Apothecaries 9 
Garden the big cedar made a flat blot of darkness 
against the sky. All down the Embankment each 
round motionless tree, every lamp-post, each pro- 
jecting piece of timber on the bridge cast its own 
sharp, clearly-defined shadow, seemingly as solid 
as itself, across the road. The full moon, very 
lustrous, looking like a plate of metal — very 
round, very high up in the sky — hardly seemed 
large enough to account for all that vast pale 
radiance in the air. The Power of the Darkness 
was broken ; it was as if the summer night itself 
had turned into pure light. And the sweet smell of 
the mignonette in the opposite window-boxes blew 
all across the street. 

Sherman stood there for a long time without 
moving, his tired eyes following the steady, 
inevitable drift of the tide. He had come away 
from the MoncriefFs* house with his heart full of 
a confused anger and bitterness. It had all 
surged up in a moment. It had come back to 
him suddenly at the moment when he was farthest 
from thinking of that old aching grief. It had 
come back from very far. 

If he had really torn a hole through that 
damned foolish awning, as that girl suggested, 
and She had come nearer and put her hand 
through it from the other side ; if he had felt 
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again the touch of Her fingers on his own — that 
touch he would have known again at any time, 
anywhere, sick or well, alive or dead — the sense 
of Her presence could not have remained more 
strongly with him. She could not have taken 
possession of him again more triumphantly. 
After all these years, as he reminded himself 
bitterly, even She could not easily have hurt him 
more. 

And then, again, it was as if all the beautiful, 
harmonious, reconciling things about him — the 
enchantment of the night, and the perfume and 
the silence — had entered into a conspiracy with 
her to keep him from thinking and seeing clearly ; 
to distract him ; to remind him ; to enable him to 
forgive. Such sweetness and peace made half 
the old story seem impossible. Her shortcomings ; 
her forgetfulness of him ; the way she had broken 
his life; the betrayal, — the cruel, incredible 
betrayal ! Little by little the thought of her, of 
her as he had known her to be in another world 
and another life than this, seemed to rise above 
everything else, to dominate everything else, to 
shine for him alone — afar and apart and beautiful 
— raining down old influences of comfort upon his 
aching heart in the same way that the July moon 
was pouring floods of light upon the darkest, 
saddest places of the City. 
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He had loved her. He had trusted in her love 
for him, and he had never learned to hate her. 
That was the whole story in a word. If he had 
ever for one moment been able to separate himself 
from his remembrance of her — to step aside, as it 
were, and judge her with the judgment he meted 
out to all the rest of his world, no doubt he would 
have freed himself. He could have stood clear 
from her for ever after. Only that was just the 
one thing he had never done. 

Years ago, when the crash came, Mary Le 
Mesurier's own friends had been the first to assure 
him that they were not the very least surprised ; 
it was only surprising that any man could have 
been found naif enough to build the whole fabric 
of his life upon the promises of such an eccentric 
personage as Lady Mary. And to each other 
they added that after all no doubt it would be 
better if poor, dear Mary would only give up 
making experiments and marry sensibly ; — settle 
down in a position befitting her really very hand- 
some fortune. As for that unfortunate Mr. 
Sherman, well, really, don't you know, when a 
man has no family connection to boast of; no 
money; no prospects in particular except his 
profession ; not even looks — ! Oh ! he was clever 
enough, of course. Was it likely Mary would 
have engaged herself to him if he had not been 
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clever? And, of course, he was a gentleman. 
He was very much in love; every one knew 
that. 

What they did not know was exactly what had 
made — or spoiled — Sherman's life. For there are 
generally two ways of looking at it. As a rule, he 
minded his own business and did his day's work 
every day exactly like any other man ; except that 
he occasionally did it very much better. He was 
not considered a man with a History or a Past, or 
even that cheaper thing — a Disappointment. He 
had never made confidences to anybody, or 
wished to make them. When his nearest friend, 
the man who was to have been best man at his 
wedding, volunteered some ''' extremely awkward 
and very affectionate condolences on the subject 
of the — the postponed engagement, "Post- 
poned be very especially blowed ! Call things 
by their names, old fellow. It looks so much 
neater on the page," said Vyner Sherman, 
promptly, looking up from the letter he was writ- 
ing. He smoothed out the blank sheet of paper 
before him on the table, and stared at it hard. 
" Lady Mary," he said, slowly, " tried me ; it's a 
woman's right ; and — and abandoned me when she 
found I was wanting. People of intelligence do 
not keep what they do not want. She abandoned 
me. That's all." 
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His dearest friend walked out of the room 
feeling vaguely that people in trouble are by way 
of using uncommon superior language to describe 
themselves. 

"His best girl chucked him over, poor old 
Vyner ! and it's a blasted shame — that's what it 
is," was the way he would have expressed it. 

And how was any one else to know how a little 
thing like the sound of that word " abandoned," — a 
word he never spoke in an ordinary way, and 
which had risen to his lips spontaneously, to his 
own surprise when he heard himself saying it; — 
who was to understand how a trifle like that was 
to outlive everything, to retain its power to make 
him wince quietly ^yith the sheer pain of it, after 
all these years and*years ? 

Of the actual life of his ex-Jiancfe he knew nearly 
nothing. She had married very satisfactorily, 
brilliantly even, within the year of her throwing 
him over. He had left England before then. He 
had never heard, never asked, what had become 
of her. Once or twice he had even avoided 
meeting with people who might have told him. It 
was by the merest accident he had learned she 
still occupied that house by the river ; that house 
which she had chosen and built for herself, just 
before he first knew her; the house they had 
intended to live in together. It had been one of 
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her many plans that this place should become his 
own. They were to live there; but he was to 
accept it from her as a wedding present. " Re- 
member ! I shall be only your guest — if ever you 
should get tired of me" she had said to him one 
day, half in earnest. And now she lived there 
herself when she was not staying in one of her 
husband's other places. 

Sherman turned his back upon the river and 
faced the moonlit balconies, the closed door, the 
empty steps, and the long open window, where the 
two lamps were still shining steadily — like eyes. 
He knew nothing of her daily life; he had no 
part in it ; he was nothing to her now — less than 
nothing. "If I were even a beggar, standing 
here under her windows, she might send down to 
me to ask what it was I wanted ! " he told himself 
bitterly. And then it seemed to him that he was 
that beggar; only what he wanted from this 
woman was what she had killed in him, what she 
had taken away from him for ever — the joy of 
living, of his lost youth. 

He looked up at her lighted windows. There 
she lived ; just beyond that loosely waving curtain. 
An immense irrational longing possessed him to 
see and speak to her ; to stand with her there, 
inside that silent room, with all the facts of life 
blown out. It was only to cross the street and 
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ring the bell ; only a door to open, and there she 
would be before him; the same woman he had 
loved, with the- same hands he remembered, the 
same voice, the same dear, dear eyes. And what 
he wanted of her now was that she should know 
what this thing was that she had done to him. She 
had passed on in her life, never looking back, 
never understanding, never taking into account 
what had become of that other life of his, which 
yet had to continue, to go on every day, just as 
when she had been there to bless it, to transfigure 
it by her presence. And she had ignored every- 
thing. All those wild, old, dead despairs of other 
days ; those endless, feverish nights of pain and 
longing ; those sick awakenings in the blank alien 
dawns, with half a world between them — he had 
endured them all without complaint, because he 
was a man. And because she was a woman, and 
very, very fair in his eyes, he had forgiven her 
the pain. 

But it was the injustice of it — the injustice that 
he could not yet accept. It was the unpardonable 
injustice of her never knowing. His mind went 
back to the time before she had placed him at this 
disadvantage ; when they had been equals. Equals ? 
In a hundred ways he had been her superior, and 
she clung to him and looked up to him ; and they 
both knew it. 
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For in all the old intercourse there had always 
been a certain nobleness about this girl's nature, a 
chivalric sensitiveness to every claim and appeal, 
which had taught him to count upon her sense of 
honour as upon his own. No doubt there had 
been something else as well, something behind, 
some radical flaw of loyalty which had made it 
possible for her in the end to be bribed, or cajoled, 
into their undoing. But they had been very happy 
together before that. And she was not like other 
women. Suppose he went up to her, there and 
now. Eleven years had passed since they had 
spoken. Well, what of that ? If he were to say 
to her, " / have lived without you, because you 
chose that it should be so, and I have not made a 
bad thing out of my life. At any rate, I did my 
best with it; other men may tell you how I have 
succeeded. But I have been alone. But, because 
of you, I have always been alone." If he were to 
say to her, " A hundred and a thousand times the 
thought of you has crossed my life and cut the 
secret heart out of my ambitions. There are other 
women in the world and, because of you, it has been 
impossible for me to love one of them. Because 
I meant what I said, and because I gave you what 
I promised, you made me a bankrupt. I put the 
power into your hands, and you used it. You made 
me bankrupt " 
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Or why explain anything? Would it not be 
enough and mean everything just for them to 
meet ; to be in the same place together ? If he 
said, "My dear, I have found life difficult since 
then; and I have suffered" would she not answer 
in the old, tender voice, "And I am sorry n f 
There was no love, no friendship, no companion- 
ship possible between them any more. Then why 
could he not forget ? And if she knew — she, she 
alone out of all the world — would it not put an 
end once and for ever to all that weary legacy of 
remembrance ? He was sure of it, as a sick man 
is sure of his suffering. Her own voice, speaking 
to him, was the only thing in the universe that 
could put an end to that barren, exhausting ex- 
pectation of something yet to come from her 
which had never wholly left him since the moment 
when he had opened her last letter. And he 
wanted the end. When he had once seen her, 
looking as she used to look, and had realised in 
her own presence that she had ceased to need 
him, then he could believe in their real separation. 
After that he would remember her only as we 
think of the dead. So much would be finished, 
but there would be peace. 

And what was a night like this made for if 
nothing was to come of it ? What was the use of 
all this sweetness and rest, this reconcilement of 
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perfect beauty, if there was never to be a definite 
limit to suffering, if human beings were not 
included in the general amnesty of Nature at the 
last? 

He moved his arms off the parapet very slowly 
and deliberately, and stood up and crossed the 
road. As he came near the house the sweet smell 
of the mignonette was stronger. A hansom, driven 
rapidly, rattled along the neighbouring street. 
The door of her house faced full to the moonlight. 
The knocker was a piece of old Spanish wrought- 
ironwork, a device of heart-shaped shields and 
pomegranates, which Sherman had bought and 
given her. He recognised it, hanging there in 
the place he had meant it for, with the most 
extraordinary pang of recollection. He had sent 
it to her architect only a couple of days before she 
had broken their engagement. The workmen had 
hung it in its place in due course, and she had 
used it ever since, never remembering. And it 
seemed only yesterday since she had thanked him 
for his gift. 

He stood there looking at it, and the hansom, 
twisting sharply round the corner, came to a stop 
before the wide moonlit steps. A man in evening 
dress got out of the cab. He stepped out 
deliberately ; he was tall, fair, rather heavy built. 
He might have been a year or two older than 
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Sherman. "Good night, m* lord. Thank you, 
m* lord," said the driver, bending down from his 
seat to take his money. The new-comer nodded 
pleasantly enough in answer, glanced indifferently 
at Sherman, drew a latchkey out of his pocket, 
and went slowly up the flight of spotless steps. 
The door opened and shut to smartly behind him. 
It was like a blow in Sherman's face. 

" Keb, sir ? " said the man insinuatingly, raising 
his whip. 

The cushions were still warm where Her hus- 
band Jiad been sitting. 



THREE WIVES 



" The catastrophe is a nuptial." 

Mrs. Pearce-Carrington and Mrs. West were 
slowly being dragged up the long hill 
together. The driver had got down from his box. 
He was walking on in front, whistling an old tune 
from the Trovatore % and cutting with his whip at 
the grey, dusty nut-bushes right and left. It was 
an open carriage, the front seat piled with rugs 
and hand-bags and guide-books — all manner of 
loose luggage. 

" I have taken you to see hundreds of pictures 
you did not care for. I have led you into scores 
of churches you pretended not to look at. Rose, 
recollect that I prophesied this. I prophesied it 
all before we left town. You want pictures," said 
Mrs. Pearce-Carrington, " to hang upon your own 
drawing-room walls. Your idea of Art is some- 
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thing pretty, and, if possible, old. Something 
your men friends can pick up from the side table 
and play with while you pour out the tea. I 
knew it beforehand. I was sure of it. And I 
can't imagine ; no, I really cannot, why on earth I 
brought you here ! " 

" You couldn't help yourself, dearest. I wanted 
to come. And — resist the devil and he flies at 
you, don't you know 1 In this case / flew — into 
your arms," Mrs. West murmured sleepily from 
under the big white parasol. 

11 But since Art has failed — failed egregiously — 
I propose to make a last attempt upon your 
insensible soul with Nature " 

"Try human nature, Mabel, and I promise to 
wake up ; I will, really." 

"Rose, don't be silly. With Nature. — I am 
taking you to the top of this extremely long road 
in order that after dinner — it will be a very bad 
dinner — you may go out, and contemplate the 
coming of the night across the Venetian Plain. It 
comes up out of the clefts of the hills and goes 
down into the sea. And either you will become 
so sick with loneliness at the sight, you will wish 
you had never been born, or you will wonder if 
there can be anything half so beautiful in 
heaven," said Mrs. Pearce-Carrington softly. 

And Mrs. West laughed. "My chief idea of 
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heaven is a place where there is neither marriage 
nor the giving in marriage — of other people," she 
remarked lazily. Then she looked out on the side 
of the carriage at the peak of a particularly blue 
hill. " Speaking of marriage, isn't Asolo one of 
the places you came to on your honeymoon ? " 

"That," said Mrs. Pearce-Carrington quickly, 
11 was a hundred thousand million years ago." 

She looked hard at the heap of bags and things 
opposite. 

14 If you ever ask George he will tell you there 
was simply no end to the beastly little Italian 
holes we visited that summer. I had a taste for 
holes and corners that one summer," she remarked 
in a peculiarly flat and level tone. 

41 An elephant," observed Mrs. West, letting her 
small sleek head drop gently back against the 
dusty cushions; 44 an elephant is held by his 
pickets ; a horse by his bridle ; a woman by her 
heart. My son, says the Wise One, if these be 
not secured, depart from thence." She laughed 
lazily. " A man of sorts, taught me that saying 
once. It was on board ship ; the first time I went 
out to join Ted at the Cape. He taught it to me, 
and afterwards I commentated it — for his benefit. 
It was a case of theory and practice ; a beautiful 
case, though I say it who shouldn't." She stopped 
and twirled the big white parasol. 4< But I think," 

K 
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she added slowly, just glancing across at her 
friend's averted cheek — " I think he forgot to 
mention what particular form of stake will keep 
the man one cares for most from wandering." 

"Oh! — that man at the stake!" cried Mrs. 
Pearce-Carrington, turning her face around with 
a quick laugh; but her lips were not steady. 
She put out her hand and touched the back of her 
friend's gloved fingers. " At any rate, you have 
been lucky, Rose," she said. 

" I have been lucky. I have been very lucky. 
For what we have received the Lord make us 
truly thankful," Mrs. West answered gravely. 
" I always say that over, twice, when I think of 
the boys. But we started on a different system. 
I never had half the things you began by wanting. 
I never wanted the other half of them. That's all." 

" Par example ? " 

" Oh, everything," repeated Mrs. West vaguely, 
with a dramatically suggestive sweep of her hand. 
" You go in for ideals." 

" I ? Never ! Besides, if I ever did go in for 
them, I don't see what that matters now. You 
never hear me expecting things to happen." 

" My dear, for a woman of your appearance to 
say that she expects nothing more from life is 
only one of the more indirect ways of repeating 
the demand for all things. — I can't help it if you 
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make me talk like a printed book. — It's another 
sort of challenge to Fate. It's giving a last 
opportunity to Chance." 

"Ah!" said Mrs. Pearce-Carrington softly to 
herself, and she leaned back again on her own 
side of the carriage and vaguely contemplated the 
dusty back of the driver. He had finished with 
the nut-bushes; he was trying new ways of 
cracking his whip. " Perhaps. Rose — How often 
do people explain to you that you are the cleverest 
of women ? " 

Mrs. West laughed consciously. " Don't," she 
said, "please don't remind me. For the matter 
of that, nineteen men out of twenty when they tell 
a woman she is cleverer than themselves, simply 
mean that she is personally unattractive; and 
the twentieth man is a fool." 

44 If men are fools, I should like to know what 



we are." 



41 You are a darling 1 And, oh, be thankful that 
neither of us is that" said Mrs. West, with a 
sudden change of voice, sitting up, and pointing 
her parasol at some object by the roadside. 
44 Look, Mabel," she said, 44 it's a woman. It's 
what some kinds of life make out of a woman, 

and . My goodness, child, what are you 

going to do ? " 

44 Would you mind waiting for two minutes ? 
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know her. I've seen her before. Yes ; it's the 
same woman ; she was living in that same house 
when we — when I was here, years and years 
ago," said Mrs. Pearce-Carrington, turning red. 
She got out of the carriage. " You are sure you 
don't mind, Rose ? Her husband was something ; 
he was the village cobbler, I think. And George — 
George used to come down here every day." 

" Oh ! Captain George was interested, was he ? 
And so you mean to see what you can do for her 
in your turn ? " said Mrs. West slowly, and eyed 
her friend's burning cheek. " Mabel." 

II Well ? " 

" Come here a moment." 

" Well ? I shall tell the man to drive you on 
to the hotel ; it is only ten minutes further to the 
top of the hill." She had buttoned her long suede 
glove carefully down to the very last button ; and 
now she pulled it off. " Rose ! don't be exasper- 
ating ! " 

II I won't, dear. But I said you were a darling, 
didn't I ? You are an angel ; but I never said 
that women were not fools ! " 

She drove off laughing, and Mrs. Pearce-Car- 
rington turned a flushed face upon the beggar 
woman standing in the broken doorway of her 
empty house. 

The woman Zen, the wife of Zen the cobbler, 
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had been the prettiest girl in Asolo in her time. 
Her beauty had unfolded and ripened like a flower. 
Now, as she stepped aside to make room for Mrs. 
Pearce-Carrington, she moved all in one piece like 
some inactive animal. Her arms and wrists were 
so thin that her hands looked like the big brown 
knotted hands of a labouring man, hanging out of 
the loose sleeves of her gown. All her body was 
flat and hard like a man's body. Her hair waved 
and curled about her face still ; it was thin, 
neglected hair, twisted into a hard lump of streaky 
grey. 

The beggar stared at the lady. 

Mrs. Pearce-Carrington had caught up her 
dainty trailing skirts out of the dust of the 
common highway. "We are old acquaintances, 
I think. But, I see, you don't remember me," 
she was saying in her soft, carefully modulated 
voice, in her governess-taught Italian. 

And, "The signora is too kind," the other 
woman answered slowly, with a dull, blank-eyed 
indifference. Mechanically she made way for the 
lady to pass. Under her poor blue linen bodice 
the lines of her shoulders and her back were rigid 
and unyielding like a piece of wood. 

" Well ? " asked Mrs. West, lazily. It was on 
the terrace of the village inn, after dinner. The 
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big stars of August had come out, myriads of 
them, shining, lighting up the warm, dense blue 
of the sky. A wind stirred stiffly among the flat 
leaves of the oleanders. The plain was like a 
wide, grey sea. There were lights, twinkling 
redder than the stars, all along the village, where 
it stretched in a curved heap across the hill top. 
Beyond that the mountain rose like a shadow. 
Except for the sound of falling water, somewhere 
far down the hillside under the big round thick 
chestnut trees, everything was very still. 
14 Well?" Mrs. West repeated softly, and she 
moved with an impatient, silken rustle, leaning 
forward in her chair. 

Mrs. Pearce-Carrington looked up. "George 
admired her so much," she said, slowly. " We 
stayed here for nearly a week that time. And 
George was always going down to that house you 
saw to— to be — to be cobbled ! " 

44 1 saw the woman's face. I should like — I 
should like to show it to Captain Carrington now," 
Mrs. West remarked viciously. 

41 1 went in to talk to her. I had remembered 
her for ten years," said Mrs. Pearce-Carrington 
simply, "but she could not remember she had 
ever seen me before. It was such a house inside, 
Rose 1 No fire, no furniture. The bed was on 
the floor — a heap of things unspeakable. There 
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was a shelf too, with rows of empty bottles. She 
has no bucket, so she uses bottles to carry water 
from the well. And her children " 

41 Give me some more coffee," said Mrs. West. 

" She has four children ; one of them is 
deformed. Her husband has gone to Buenos 
Ayres to look for work. The sindaco — the mayor 
here, you know — sent him off. He drinks. I 
fancy they were glad to get rid of him. And 
because the man went at their request they allow 
her two francs a week — that's one and eightpence, 
isn't it ? — to live on." 

Mrs. West made a little vague gesture of 
disgust. "Oh, but this is squalid," she said 
softly. 

" Squalid? Yes." Mrs. Peace-Carrington 
leaned a little further out over the low wall and 
looked across at the dim, beautiful, unalterable 
masses of the hills. " Her husband was a little, 
common, mean-faced artisan. I remember the 
man perfectly. They were married a year before 
we were. And, Rose, you saw what was left of 
the woman ? " 

" I saw." 

"Well, she is in love with her husband still. 
They have nothing to eat," said Mrs. Pearce- 
Carrington in a curious voice ; " nothing — she 
and her children. They are alone. They've no 
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fire to warm them in winter ; when it is cold they 
have nothing to wear. What they look forward 
to in life is going out there, to Buenos Ayres, to 
rejoin that little cobbler. Some day they will be 
put on board a ship, I suppose, she and the 
children, and sent out there like animals. She 
is as ignorant as an animal, Rose; she has no 
more understanding of difficulty, or of distance, 
or of time. She asked me if I knew the way 
there. The way to Buenos Ayres I" said Mrs* 
Pearce-Carrington with a little hard laugh. " But 
she said, 4 Where my own man is there* s a home for 
me. 9 It is four years since he left her, and he 
hasn't written. Two of the children came in 
from begging while I was talking to her; two 
miserable, ugly, grey-faced little wretches. She 
said, ' What does it matter about things written 
in letters ? I know my man. And they are his 
children,' " she said. 

Mrs. West leaned back in her chair. " Hungry 
children? Ah! poor thing, poor thing!" she 
murmured beneath her breath. 

44 Yes ; I think I was jealous of her, just a little 
jealous, and George admired her so much ; and 
that's ten years ago. I have been in London 
since then ; you know the sort of life. And she 
has lived here. Her husband is a drunken 
cobbler, and she is sure of him." 
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Mrs. Pearce-Carrington put up her hand 
suddenly before her face, and all the gold bangles 
at her wrist clicked sharply and musically to- 
gether. 

" Wouldn't it be odd," she asked softly, " Rose, 
wouldn't it be odd if I were jealous of her 
still ? " 

The wind moved again through all the stiff, flat 
leaves of the oleanders. There was a heavy 
smell of sweet-scented flowers in the night. 

"Oh, we are all a queer lot; a very queer 
lot," said Mrs. West abruptly. " There's Ted, for 
instance. Ted is convinced at last that I am never 
so fond of him as I become just after another man 
has been making real love to me. Until then 
I'm amused. But afterwards, the instant their 
sighs become hopeful, I begin to realise Ted. I 
feel him all about me, shutting me out of harm's 
way like a strong wall ; a Chinese wall." She 
laughed. " I'm tremendously fond of him, when 
I think of it. I am, really," she said. 

And, "Yes. You are sure too," said Mrs. 
Pearce-Carrington. 

Then Mrs. West got up out of her chair and 
went and put her arms about her friend. 

"Oh, my dear girl, how easy — how easy it 
would be for you — for me — for all of us, to be 
perfectly happy in a world that looks like that 
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But — but — the catastrophe is a nuptial!" she 
cried, and gave a choking sort of little laugh. 
Then she laid her sleek little head down upon her 
friend's shoulder. 

" Mabel, at the very present minute there is a 
man out in India who never looks at the stars on a 
night like this without thinking of me. Do you 
suppose Ted is thinking of me ? He is at his club, 
poor old boy ! He's a thousand, thousand miles 
away. And there is — you. And there is — me. 
And there is that beggar woman down the hill 
And if the earth is a ball spinning in space with- 
out ulterior motives, what, I should like to know, 
what are we ? " asked Mrs. West hysterically. 



A CONTEMPORARY 



•< 



Pour dormir tranquille, il ne faut 
avoir jamais fait de certains reves." 



I 

It was an immense drive from Highgate (she 
had been spending part of the day there, with 
an ancient relative of her husband) back to her 
own house in Lowndes Square. She had been 
out since one o'clock : first, at this luncheon party, 
where she had met a dozen of old Lady Selina's 
choicer friends; afterwards, taking advantage of 
finding herself in that quartier perdu, she had 
consulted with her coachman, paid calls, left 
cards — all with a sense of executing so many 
mechanical dexterities. At some of the houses 
the people were at home. She had gone in, and 
talked, and talked ! And after each of these visits, 
as she re-entered her carriage and pulled the fur 
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rug closer about her, the same sensation of dis- 
couragement, of lassitude, of an insufferable 
mental and moral emptiness, had seized upon 
her, as if this depression of spirit was an unhappy, 
independent fact which she had left, like the foot- 
man, waiting for her at the door. At lunch she 
had been placed between a distinguished artist, 
whose work she sincerely admired, and one of the 
most brilliant and well-known politicians of Lady 
Selina's set. Both men had talked to her with 
animation and interest; and she, too, had been 
interesting. They had laughed a great deal; 
before she left, Lady Selina had come up and 
thanked her for having made the success of her 
little party. And yet nothing, nothing — nothing 
that she had heard or seen, no personality with 
which she had come in contact during those many 
hours — had even for a moment relieved her from 
that sensation of bitter and miserable futility. 

As her carriage turned into the park the lamps 
were already lighted, each separate gas jet making 
its individual spot of flame against the pale, clear 
February twilight. It had been a lovely day. 
Since morning millions of brown, glistening leaf- 
buds had swelled and split their varnished cases 
upon the expectant boughs. Within the last week 
the grass under the trees had changed colour. 
The Serpentine, she noticed, as it reflected the 
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light overhead, assumed an indefinable air of 
coming from the fields, of being a real river; and 
the damp, mild wind, even under those regulated 
branches, suggested the country, too, and tasted 
of the spring. 

There were more cards waiting for her at the 
house ; more invitations ; a heap of letters to be 
answered. One of the notes was from her husband, 
half a dozen lines written from the club, to say she 
was not to expect him home to dinner ; there was 
to be a late sitting at the House, and it was un- 
certain at what hour he might have to speak. She 
read this standing under the hall lamp, with her 
furs still hanging about her. A smile broke over 
her tired face at that mention of his speaking; 
and then she looked to see when the message had 
been despatched. Sir John had carefully noted 
down the hour of writing, and underneath, from 
habit, he had added the day, the date of the month. 
She read these as well. She had forgotten that 
this was the twenty-seventh of February. It 
seemed impossible, and yet she had forgotten it 
entirely; and the recognition of this forgetful- 
ness seemed to accentuate and underline all the 
vague, intolerable disappointment of the day. For 
years, for four or five years at least, that date had 
represented something precious to her : an anni- 
versary. Then, one spring, had come Sir John's 
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great illness; the following year they had been 
busy all through February, settling matters at 
Chisholme and taking possession of the new 
estate ; and another, and yet another spring had 
come and gone since that. " It is eight years ! " 
she said aloud, looking up from the bit of paper 
she held in her chill gloved fingers. 

" Yes, m' lady. Beg pardon, m v lady. Dinner 
at the usual hour, I suppose, m v lady ? " the butler 
inquired promptly, stepping forward. He was an 
old servant ; he had been in the house since she 
was first married. He was there, too, eight years 
ago. She glanced with sudden interest at his 
familiar, inexpressive face. Very likely he remem- 
bered that winter, and had had his own opinion 
about admitting visitors. 

11 No. Yes. Of course ! What am I saying ? 
Dinner at the usual hour. Sir John will not be 
at home, Dashwood," she added, looking back 
over her shoulder when she had already gone up 
one or two stairs. 

As a rule she was extremely kind to her ser- 
vants ; she had rather sentimental theories on the 
subject. But to-night she let her maid remove 
her heavy cloak and bonnet, and kneel down 
before her to take off her shoes, as if the woman 
had been an automaton. Even after she was 
dressed for dinner, she remained for a long time 
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seated before her mirror, staring at herself, at her 
hair, her neck, her jewels, with hard, pre-occupied 
eyes. It was a new expression on her face. Eight 
years before she had had a great deal of pleasure 
in contemplating her reflexion in that same glass. 
Eight years before she had been a young woman. 
Looking back now she seemed to herself so 
young ! But since then she had crossed the gulf 
which separates thirty from thirty-five ; she was 
changed, irrevocably changed ; nothing could do 
away with that. When she went out now to balls 
and parties, everywhere she met girls and young 
men who had been the children of eight years 
before. An intolerable sense of life having passed 
on, of being left out, left behind, was at the bottom 
of all her unrest and fatigue. It seemed to her as 
if, as far back as she could remember, something — 
some force inherent in things, which she could 
not describe, but which was very patent to her — 
had been leading her on and on, entangling her 
with the lure of new interests, cheating her with 
promises of opportunities for action and expression 
which had never come to pass. In secret she had 
always gone on in the hope of some day ex- 
periencing once more, were it but for an hour, the 
thrill, the absolute satisfaction of being, which had 
once, for a short time, fulfilled and contented the 
expectations of her heart. And the years had 
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passed; she had acquired habits; she was a 
middle-aged woman now, and nothing had come of 
it all. Nothing, nothing ! 

Once, long ago, at a crisis in her existence, she 
had made her choice : she had sent away the man 
who loved her. She had not done it without 
a struggle. At the last, and because what bound 
her to duty was far more a matter of emotion 
than of strenuous principle ; because, like thou- 
sands and thousands of other women, she was 
weak of purpose, ready to sacrifice herself and 
yet willing to evade the logical conclusions of her 
own choice of conduct ; — at the very last she had 
tried to make terms with Necessity, to stipulate 
for a reprieve, offering herself the consolation of 
yet some hours, some supremely happy hours, 
spent in His company. She had clung to this 
scheme passionately, shutting her eyes to all else, 
assuring herself — and him — that it must be so; 
that this much at least was " owed to them." By 
whom ? It was a question that she refused to 
ask herself. But circumstances had been too 
much for her. She had done without it in the 
end. 

And it is possible for a woman to submit to so 
much that she never agrees to. She was thinking 
of that all the time she sat eating her dinner in 
the warm, softly lighted room, opposite Sir John's 
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empty place. Her plan had been to go to the 
opera that evening ; and later, she was to accom- 
pany her sister-in-law to a big political At-Home. 
But when the carriage came round, she sent it 
away again. To-morrow she would tell Julia she 
had headache — anything! But they should let 
her off, for once, to-night. 

II 

It had been her own suggestion that they should 
spend the last day of all at Stonehenge. She 
had visited the place once before ; and it gratified 
the half-theatrical, half-romantic element in her 
imagination to connect inseparably the last hours 
of their brief frustrated love with the old enduring 
mystery of those stones. He had begged very 
hard for an alternative place of meeting ; some- 
thing that they could be sure of, in case of bad 
weather, or if any of her domestic arrangements 
failed. But she had conceived a nervous horror 
of seeing him again in town. She was always 
looking forward (it was one of the differences 
between them), and she dreaded to part with him 
in any place which she might afterwards, by stress 
of circumstance, be forced to revisit. That was one 
of the things which she never told him, and he had 
ended by giving in to her wish — as he always 
ended. 

h 
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It was arranged between them that he should 
go down to Salisbury over-night, meeting her in 
the morning at the railway station. He was to 
have a carriage waiting, and she would come down 
from London by the earliest train possible. " I 
should so like to bring you some lunch. In a 
basket, you know. I think I might manage it 
An<J you won't like the things they give you to 
eat at the place where they put up the horses ; 
and I should so like to have you enjoy things." 
This she had said to him, as they were settling 
the details of their expedition; and, though he 
laughed at her idea of pleasure, and teased her 
with suggestions of ordering down some prepos- 
terous quantity of provision, the simplicity of her 
solicitude for h}s comfort touched him very much; 
the way she looked at him while she said it 
seemed to him one of the tenderest, sweetest 
things he had ever known. The expression in 
her eyes that day, the tone of her voice, were 
among the things which he remembered longest. 

She, on her side, had remembered it all ; every 
incident. During the whole of that last week he 
spent in England his regimental duties had left 
him scarce an hour in the dav for hen That 
afternoon together at Stonehenge was the sum of 
what they might expect ; and, after all, they had 
never gone there! After all her dreams, her 
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plans [she never forgot the strangeness of that 
secret continuous planning], they had been pre- 
vented by the commonest, the most obvious of 
accidents. It had simply rained all day long. It 
had rained violently ; rained in torrents ; and after 
announcing to Sir John over-night that she was 
going to spend part of the day in the country, 
with a friend (she had promised herself she would 
tell no lies that were not necessary), it was im- 
possible for her to leave the house in face of such 
outrageous weather. It was the sort of accident 
a child might have foreseen. But she had made 
so sure of being given what she wanted, at the 
last ! She had so vehemently persuaded herself 
that the very completeness of the sacrifice — the 
manner in which she sent him away for ever— 
could propitiate fate, cheat justice, turn this last 
poor self-indulgence into a mere question of 
accepting compensation for the pain they suffered. 
And then it had rained all day. 

No one, not even her eldest sister-in-law, who 
was devoted to John, and always hurrying in at 
inconvenient hours, to ask questions about his 
comfort; not one person of her entourage had 
ever suspected the existence of that brief 
romance. 

He was the son of one of Sir John's county 
neighbours and constituents. When his regiment 
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was stationed at Windsor, it was. only natural 
that be should be a great deal in town; very 
often at Lowndes Square. And when the — th 
Highlanders was ordered to India, he went away. 
It was one more of the innumerable meetings and 
partings which take place in silence ; out of sight ; 
as it were under the surface. No one but herself 
had attached any particular meaning to his coming 
or going. He was not a person of importance. 
And as she sat there, in her pretty dinner gown 
before the fire, on this other 27th of February, 
she was realising in a very vivid degree the force 
of that curious inevitable interlacing of small 
things, small interests, small habits, which con- 
stitutes a second existence for most of us — an 
existence nothing interrupts. At first it had 
seemed impossible to endure the emptiness, the 
blank, unchanging silence which fell upon her 
from the day of his going (she had asked him not 
to write). From day to day she determined — she 
nearly determined — to tell the whole story to her 
husband. It would be a relief, which she could 
almost feel beforehand, to hear him talked of, to 
hear herself mention his name. And then, little 
by little, the forced occupations of her position 
(she had no children), the very activity of her 
youth and temperament reasserted their claims. 
And the years had passed since then. Of all that 
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old agony she retained a sensation of something 
painful but very much hidden inside her con- 
sciousness; a sense of something incomplete 
rather than an active grief. Very often she did 
not think of him now, by name, for weeks 
together. It was the acccident of a date which 
had brought the old memories back so strongly 
to-night. A mere accident, but she abandoned 
herself to it entirely. 

Years ago she had done this same thing so 
often ! There was not a possible detail of that 
afternoon at Stonehenge she had not lived over a 
hundred times in imagination; and her fancied 
account of what had not been, and never could be 
again, invariably started at the same incident : 
she saw herself getting out of the railway carriage 
at Salisbury Station. She saw herself as in a 
vision ; she knew every detail of the dress she 
had meant to wear (after all, she had succeeded 
in accounting for the luncheon basket) I and from 
that point on, the story she told herself of that 
last day scarce varied a whit. 

Ill 

He was standing on one side, a little way from 
the crowd, when she first caught sight of him ; he 
was smiling, he was listening to something said by 
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a porter; two or three men near him were laughing 
also. Then the train drew up at the platform. 
Their eyes met " It is You," he said, as he gave 
her his hand to step out 

All the way down she had wondered at inter- 
vals how he would greet her; what form of 
words he would use. And now she was there. 
They were together, and what had either of them 
left to say ? 

" Is the carriage waiting ? Am I late ? There 
is nothing but that basket, you know ; and the 
rugs. Have you been waiting long ? Am I late?" 
she asked again. And for all answer he looked 
at her. Oh, how she loved that look in his eyes ! 

He put her into the carriage, and got in him- 
self. " Are you warm enough ? " he asked, and 
leaned across to tuck the fur rug carefully about 
her feet. "Would you like the top part up? 
But there is no wind." 

" I like it. Yes. Leave it open, please," she 
murmured. 

As he reached over, his shoulder brushed against 
her arm. She sat, with both hands in her muff, 
looking straight before her. It seemed as if she 
had come all that way, and at all that risk, only 
to hear him talk about carriages and the weather. 
It was all so forlorn, so unexpected, so bewilder- 
ing 1 She remembered that he was laughing 
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when she first caught sight of him from the 
window — laughing. 

She kept her eyes persistently fixed upon the 
faded blue cushions opposite; and the heavy landau 
went steadily rolling past long unknown streets of 
houses, and unknown people, and then more houses. 
They turned out of a grey, empty public square ; 
there were scattered villas ; they crossed a bridge ; 
the horses' hoofs rang sharply on the stones ; and 
then the long, white country road stretched before 
them, stretched all across the Plain, under the pale, 
low, restless February sky. " That's Old Sarum, 
that is," says the coachman, pointing with his whip. 
He was accustomed to driving parties who asked 
questions; but "lor* bless you, this gentleman 
never so much as turned his head." The lady — 
she was a pretty young lady — took more interest. 
She sat up. " Oh, yes, thank you ! I see," she 
said. This man who drove them — the people at 
the inn — must not be allowed to notice anything. 
That was part of the price she had to pay. " I 
see, I see. Thank you," she repeated, with me- 
chanical politeness. The bare hill-top, where 
some sheep were grazing, swam and floated 
across before her glistening eyes ; her lip trem- 
bled ; after a minute she put her hand stealthily 
up to her face. 

11 Mary," said the man sitting beside her. 
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Then, for the first time, she turned and looked 
full at him. " Mary ? " he said again ; and she 
knew that tone in his voice so well ! Her heart 
gave a great jarring throb ; she could feel it beat, 
beating while she looked at him. " Oh, why, 
why have you that unhappy face ? " she cried. 

" I am unhappy. Do you suppose it is easy 
for me to say good-bye to you ? You are all I 
love in this world," he said, sadly enough. 

« Roger " 

Every word of it was true. She knew it was 
true. His love was there — before her ; and she 
could touch it — his whole love. And in an in- 
stant a feeling of absolute satisfaction, the rest, 
the contentment of a natural completion, filled all 
her heart and being ; stilled it ; filled it ; rising, 
rising like water in a lock. 

"Ah, don't be unhappy now. Not now; not 
yet. We have the whole day before us. Please 
don't look unhappy, Roger. If you only knew ; 
it hurts me so. Please. To please me," she said, 
in her soft voice. Whether he had taken her 
hand, or she had given it to him, she did not 
know. But there it lay, in his. " What did you 
do last night ? Did you think of me ? " she 
asked, and looked up at him with confiding, 
triumphant eyes. 

He told her how he had come down after 
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dining with some fellows at the club. It was a 
kind of farewell banquet ; one of the good-byes 
that had to be got over : " I came down by the 
last train. I couldn't get away sooner. The 
hotel was shut up at that hour. There was no 
one about but a mouldy old porter, who put me 
into a great mouldy, melancholy room opposite 
the Cathedral Close. I heard the clock strike all 
the hours ; all the quarters. I thought of you ; I 
thought of India and of saying good-bye to you. 
It was like death. It was like being in one's grave, 
with those infernal chimes ringing for ever and 
for ever overhead. I used to tell you my heart 
would break, and that would be the end of it, if 
you sent me away from you, Mary. I don't think 
it will now. I don't think there is any end to what 
a fellow can suffer — or any end to loving you. It 
comes much to the same thing," says poor Roger, 
with his dreary smile. 

" Yes," she said. But she was hardly sorry for 
him : she wanted so to hear it all. 

" I thought it never would be morning. When 
the night was over I felt as if I had been living 
there for a hundred years in that horrible, lonely, 
melancholy room. I wondered who would be the 
next fellow to sleep there ; and if he would see 
the daylight come creeping in at the window, and 
light up the beastly old walls and carpet, and the 
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musty old furniture, and that hateful bed. I got 
up as soon as the house was awake. I walked all 
over the town before any of the shops were open. 
It was as if the whole place knew I was there to 
say good-bye to you. And after breakfast I went 
into the cathedral and talked to the verger. He 
told me : ' Them chimes was considered to be a 
great comfort to the sleepless/ " says Roger, with 
a grim little laugh. " And then — Mary." 
11 Yes, dear." 

41 There was a wedding party — a niece of one 
of the Canons. She wasn't exactly pretty, but 
young ; and with such a nice, gentle look on her 
face. And he — he was a fellow about my own 
age. I stood there nqxt to the verger and 
watched them. And when the parson told him to 
put the ring on her finger, you know, I saw him 
look at her. And I thought how he'd got all his 
life before him — with her. And then I came away 
to meet you ; to say good-bye to you," says Roger 
again. 

She had never seen him look like that; she 
hardly knew his face with that expression on it ; 
but at each of his words she felt him all hers ; hers 
absolutely; hers as nothing had ever belonged 
to her before. " And so you thought of Me all the 
time? Poor boy. My poor Roger," she mur- 
mured very softly, and drawing a long breath. 
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"Yes. All the time. All along those con- 
founded streets; in the cathedral; everywhere. 
The place is full of my thoughts of you. If we 
ever come back here, when we are old, it will 
be like walking among ghosts ; meeting ghosts ; 
ghosts of Me and You, and of To-day." 

"Ah, to-day is ours," she said very quickly. 
And a smile of pure satisfaction, the smile of a 
child, passed over her lips: "We had people 
dining in Lowndes Square last night ; twenty of 
them; twenty friends of Sir John to meet the 
Bishop. I sat between him and Lord George, 
and we talked about — about lobsters; about the 
right way to make lobster salad. The Bishop 
and I had made a plot together not to let Lord 
George get on his bimetallism. And after dinner 
the Bishop's wife — you remember Mrs. Bellenden? 
— that dark, lean woman with the teeth — well, 
she came up to me to say how much the Bishop 
loved talking to me, for I have such a happy face ; 
and there is nothing the Bishop loves so much as 
happy faces." 

And then she blushed consciously. She had 
repeated the speech out of mockery; it had 
amused her as a compliment to her good acting 
when she heard it. And it passed through her 
mind like a flash how secretly and miserably she 
would have resented it, had Roger told her such 
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an anecdote about himself. " Happy ? " she said 
hurriedly. "1 was watching the clock over her 
lean shoulder all the while the woman talked to 
me. I was counting the hours — twelve hours yet ; 
eleven and a half — before my train started. My 
sisters-in-law were all there ; all of them ; — they 
always come for the Bishop. They like to see 
him talking to me. Julia says it shows how much 
he appreciates dear John. And Sir John enjoyed 
himself solemnly all the evening long. It is the 
sort of thing he really cares for," said his wife, 
" that, and making notes for his speech." 

" Tis the sort of thing you will be doing when 
I am gone," says Roger sadly. 

She bit her lip, glancing quickly at him. She 
did not answer for a minute. Then : " O, Roger, 
if you knew I Roger, if you would understand ! 
I want to be happy to-day. I want it to remember. 

I want it!" she cried out with sudden passion. 

II Look," she said, " look at that sky, like spring ; 
and the sunshine ; and the soft, soft clouds. Look 
at that great plain, and the road that goes on and 
on, as if it went on for ever. Do you see the 
green grass over there — the line of new green, by 
the brook? Do you hear the rooks, how they 
caw? And do you hear the sheep bleating, 
Roger ? " She leaned nearer to him, holding his 
big, strong hand tight between both her own. 
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14 Oh," she said, "after London, this is another 
world ! Let me feel it is our world ; it belongs to 
us two for to-day. I shall have time — do you 
think I shall not have time to think — to remember 
— afterwards?" She shook her head; her lips 
quivered ; she looked up into his eyes with a 
smile. " Be good to me about this, Roger. It is 
our one day — our happy day," she said. She 
spoke very low, very fast, with an anguish of 
insistence. And then, almost at the same moment, 
feeling that she had prevailed with him, she gave 
a sigh of relief and leaned back once more in her 
corner. " Ah, you are good. Now talk to me," 
she said, almost gaily. And again she was con- 
scious of that feeling of absolute satisfaction, of 
full, brimming satisfaction. It came to her as if 
she had been waiting for it all her life. It was 
something so new and withal so simply natural, 
that if she had seen her husband then, if Sir John 
himself had been there, walking before them, it 
seemed to her that she could have feared nothing. 
And the horses pounded steadily along the 
empty road ; the carriage went on steadily rolling 
past the flat empty country. To be with Roger — 
that was real. She sat with her hand in his; 
she heard his voice speaking to her. The wintry 
fields, the low sky, spread before her eyes like a 
dream. 
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IV 

And when, a little later, the carriage had driven 
away leaving them alone, face to face with each 
other in the solitude of that still, winter-hound 
landscape, she was seized with a kind of tender 
delirium, a condition of acute, exalted, vibrating 
sensibility, in which it seemed as if her being 
responded to a hundred different simultaneous 
emotions. The stillness ; the clear limpid air ; the 
look in Roger's eyes ; the sentiment of Stonehenge, 
the sight of those great stones, some standing yet, 
others time shaken, knee-deep in weeds, leaning, 
sinking to the turf, in sovereign overthrow ; — and 
then that turf itself — after London ! the miles and 
miles of open grassy country ; — all these things 
struck upon her heart and senses like nothing she 
had ever known before. For those hours she had 
entirely escaped conventions; she had forgotten 
them; her impressions came to her direct and vital 
as reality itself. She turned to Roger then. He had 
thrown his arm about her, and she felt it holding 
her. Her head drooped against his shoulder. 

44 Ah," she sighed, 4I ah, to be here with You ! " 
And then in a moment she had slipped from his 
jealous, trembling grasp with a laugh like a child's. 

44 Oh," she cried, 44 1 am happy. I am too happy, 
Roger." 
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" You look like a flower," he said fondly ; " my 
Flower ! against those stones." 

" Roger, is Stonehenge what you expected ? " 

" I don't know. I think when you are there I 
see nothing." 

She laughed again, exultantly. "Oh, to be 
here with you ! " she said once more in her soft, 
tender voice. 

She made him help her spread the lunch on a 
fallen slab of granite, on the sunny side of the 
huge monoliths. Here and there in crevices, in 
sheltered corners, lingered a patch of rain-spotted 
snow; but the air at mid-day was tempered, 
vaguely tepid, with intimations in it of the coming 
spring. All about them, from the distance, rose 
the thin, fluctuating bleating of countless companies 
of lambs. By the edges of the stones, already the 
grass was greener; and it was true that she showed 
there like a flower — a flower of brilliant, refined, 
modern life, with her pretty dress and her fair hair, 
and her softly blooming skin, among those sombre 
ruins. For a little while she was radiant ; the 
young man could not detach his eyes from her. 

" How young you look to-day I like a little girl," 
he said at one moment. 

" Oh, I am older than you ; twenty-nine." 

" Yes, three months older. As if that made a 
difference." 
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She looked at him. " Three months ? I have 
been married six years/' she said in a curious, 
altered voice. And then, all at once, for the first 
time, she began talking to him of her marriage, 
of her married life. She told him the whole story 
rapidly, impetuously, without stopping to pick 
words; as if some secret barrier between their 
minds were, for the first time, broken. " I was 
twenty-two, nearly twenty-three. And there are 
so many of us at home. I was so pleased not to 
wait ; to be the first of all to marry. 1 was so 
pleased to marry him. I liked having a house in 
London. I liked all the things he gave me. 
Roger, now — now — at the present moment — I like 
having those things still." 

He looked away; his honest face went red all over. 
"I suppose — I suppose you can't help it. A woman 
cannot help it," he said very gravely and gently. 

41 Oh ! " she cried out, and her beautiful eyes 
filled suddenly with tears. "If I could show 
myself to you just as I am I If you could know 
me without its hurting you! Roger, I did not 
know you. And there was no love in it. No 
love ; that's my defence, and it's my shame. He 
was very good natured. I did not dislike him ; I 
did not mind him. I thought him kind. He gave 
me what I wanted ; and what he wanted was a 
pretty, lively wife. He thinks all men with 
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property owe it to the county to marry. Oh," 
she said, " if he had ever loved any one, I believe 
I could find it in my heart to forgive him. — I 
was a young girl, Roger ; it would have been so 
easy for him to have made me love him. And he 
never did : he never tried. But when you think 
that I have satisfied him, Roger — /, who have 
never cared whether he went or came — . And 
never to have loved him ; never for a day ; never ! 
never! How can I forgive him that? — Roger, 
can't you comfort me ? — You, at least you are a 
man. You can go away. You are free ; but I — 
and I am his wife. Oh, Roger," she stretched 
out her two arms across her knee, and wrung the 
delicate fingers together, "Oh, Roger! Roger! 
how can you comfort me for that ? " 

He put out his hand and took hers ; there was 
a wedding ring upon the little trembling hand ; he 
looked down at it as it lay there, so passive, so 
helpless, on his own broad, brown palm ; and his 
face whitened beneath the sunburn. "I am so 
sorry for you. I love you so much," he said. 

" Sorry ? Oh ! " she repeated with a little 
piteous moan. She laid her cheek against the 
rock behind her, and looked off across the plain, 
with her great hopeless, desolate eyes. And then 
after a moment : " It is so hard for you, Roger," she 
said. " If God only gave women a second chance." 

M 
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" I love you so much as you are," he repeated 
gently; and an immense pity, a pity for all 
women, a pity for all the mistakes of life — the 
bitter, idle, tragic, irretrievable blunders — wrung 
his kind heart. 

Presently, and still without letting go the poor 
little hand, he began telling her of what she 
had been to him since he had known her; the 
good she had done him ; the change she had made 
in his life. " I don't think I was worse than most 
fellows even before then," he said quite simply ; 
"only I've been knocking about the place ever 
since I can remember. My brother Ted has been 
away in India these five years. The old governor 
and I get on very well ; and I like my stepmother 
well enough, and the kids. But since my mother 
died — till I knew you — I never knew what it was 
to feel at home. I used to go up into her 
dressing-room and talk to her, in the holidays, 
when I was a little chap at school. My stepmother 
uses the room now ; I haven't been inside it these 
ten years. But I've felt like that in your place in 
Lowndes Square ; like being a boy again, I mean, 
and being loved, and seeing your pretty ways about 
the house; how you move about and touch things. 
Oh, you know what I mean ! I've seen you look 
at me in the same way as the mater; with the 
same eyes ; — as if you loved me," says Roger. 
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" Yes," said Mary, and the childless woman's 
eyes filled with tears. "Dear," she said, "I am so 
glad that when — when you are gone, you will be 
near your brother. I — I used to be rather jealous 
once of the way you cared for Ted. I always feel 
that if he knew — if you told him about me " 

" Mary ! " 

"Yes, dear. About your caring for me, I 
mean. I felt that he would be against us. At 
the best, he will be glad for your sake that you 
came away. He will see, Ted will see, how 
nothing good could ever have come of our love. 
Oh, our poor love ! And he will judge it — and 
me. He will tell you that a married woman who 
lies to her husband ends by lying to her lover. 
O, Roger, let me speak. Ted will see it all and 
make you see it. Not at first, perhaps. Not 
now ; not just now; but later, when you begin to 
remember me. Not to think of me, but to 
remember me. Oh," she cried, " there are women 
I have heard of who can give up all the world, all 
their lives, all themselves for the man they love. 
And I cannot, I cannot. It is not in me. I have 
looked on at life too long and too much. I have 
heard too many people talk. I have read too 
many books. I have seen love die, and I know. 
It is not the right or the wrong of it, Roger : 
haven't I been all wrong — all wrong from the 
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beginning ? But it is not in me. I can break my 
heart, but I can't live by it. I can't. I have 
heard so many people talking, talking. I feel as 
if I had been told of the end of everything so 
often. And I know myself. I talk about giving 
up my life for you, and I could not face the thought 
of shocking Julia." 

" Don't, Mary," says poor Roger, hanging his 
head. 

" I have thought of it all, you see ; even of 
what she would say. How I know what she 
would say ! Roger, if I were sending you away 
because I was really good ; if," she said slowly, 
11 if I could feel I was doing it only because it is 
my duty — my duty to John — it would be different. 
I could feel that, I think, if he had ever loved me. 
What right has a man to take all your life — all ! — 
a man who has never loved you ? But, Roger, 
you know so many men ; tell me, as you would 
tell a man who asked you: have you ever 
known one — one man — who could take a woman 
like me, with my nature, my habits, away from 
her husband without the end being utter, utter 
misery ? " 

He looked at her full in the face. " Never," he 
said, and suddenly his lips twitched and turned 
white. " Never. The end is misery." 

" Ah," she murmured. She pressed her cheek 
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and shoulder harder against the rock. " When 
Ted tells you that of me you can say — say that 
we had talked it over together," she said, only half 
aloud, and shut her eyes and sighed drearily. 

" Mary, what do you mean ? Mary, do you 
know what you are saying? You break my 
heart. Look at me ! Look into my face ! Do 
you know what you say ? Do you think I should 
allow any man, any man living, to speak such 
words of you, and before me, Mary ? " 

She did look at him. She looked at that dear 
face, at those dear eyes so full of reproach, of 
bitter pain and tenderest longing. She laid her 
open hand upon his broad shoulder and looked at 
it lying there. Yes, he was hers. She could 
hear it, see it, feel it. And just as surely as she 
saw him there she saw too the vision of the 
coming years ; the fatal, inevitable, dividing 
years! 

" Do you wish me to believe now, on this last 
day, that the woman I love does not trust me ? n 
asked Roger very slowly. It was another voice 
— the voice he used to strangers. For an instant 
she was able to step outside herself; she set aside 
the personal impression, which is the woman's 
only impression. She realised his outer life ; his 
other life ; his relations to men ; his responsibility 
as a man — with no reference to her. It was as if 
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she overheard him speaking to unknown people 
in another room, when he was unconscious of 
her presence. And " Oh," she said, " if I could 
keep my hold on your heart ; " and again she saw 
as in a vision the flight of time, the inevitable 
passage of the years. He was not Roger to her 
at that moment ; but a man, with a man's needs, 
a man's nature, a man's natural, cruel, imperative, 
unsparing selfishness. Perhaps not that year, 
perhaps not the next, but sometime, somewhere, 
there would come a certain day, a certain hour, 
when he ceased to care for her as he cared now ; 
a day when remembrance, however cherished, 
however dear, would be weak before the claim, 
the amusements, the attractions of a new life. 
And nothing could prevent it — nothing. Not her 
passion ; not his own. It was not even his fault, 
for he loved her ; and yet, though she died for it, 
she could not hold him. 

And had not other women died? She saw 
them pass before her — the long, pale, endless 
procession of women sacrificed to man's passions, 
to man's interest, to man's appetite, to man's 
caprice, to his cruel, cruel necessity of change, of 
a newer amusement. From the remotest time she 
saw them pass before her. Marguerite in prison, 
Josephine Beauharnais, Amy Robsart, poor Anne 
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Boleyn, to the last hard-eyed London girl, with 
paint upon her cheeks, who had looked up to 
scowl with envy as she rolled past in her husband's 
carriage. Which one of them had not trusted to 
holding a man's heart? And Roger loved her. 
He loved her so dearly. And from the instant in 
which they said good-bye the work, the slow work 
of his learning to live without her, would begin. 
Oh, they need not see one another ; they need 
not be happy, but if he might only go on loving 
her ; — only her. He would if he could, she knew 
that ; but he was a man, and he could not. 

She leaned her face against the stone, the old, 
old stone, that has witnessed in its time so much 
of beaten human passion. She fell to crying very 
quietly ; the tears rolled down her pale young 
cheek and dropped one by one on the old 
altar. 



Oh, the melancholy, the intolerable melancholy, 
of that return drive through the darkening country 1 
Where were now her hopes, her brave smiles of 
the morning ? The horses pounded steadily along 
the homeward road, the carriage went on steadily, 
rolling past the dark empty landscape. She was 
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with Roger ; but she could not think any further, 
she could not feel. Already it seemed as if half 
the world parted them, and she clung to his side 
in silence. She sat with her hand in his; she 
heard his kind, sad voice speaking to her. The 
long drive through the night, those dark, un- 
familiar fields, the low sky streaked at the horizon 
with a single bar of light, all these things stretched 
before her eyes like a dream. 

And it seemed as if it would never change, 
never end. When the carriage stopped before 
the station, when she had stepped out and waited 
beside Roger while he paid the driver, and then 
gone in, still beside him, among all the lights and 
the noise and the restless, hurrying people ; even 
that did not suffice to waken her. As she stood 
there on the brilliantly lighted platform, or moved 
up and down, with her hands in her muff, in her 
rich, pretty dress, tall, elegant, with all her furs 
wrapped well about her, it seemed as if she 
were looking on at herself, watching herself, 
thinking of herself as of some one she had known 
— a poor woman with a sad history, and whom 
she had been sorry for. Oh, so sorry. How 
sorry! 

" Have you your ticket ? " Roger asked again ; 
and his voice came to her from a great distance, 
from that far-off world of the living, where people 
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had interests still, and purpose, and hope. " The 
up-train is overdue; it will be along in two 
minutes now," said the voice; and, "I have a 
return. I took a return ticket this morning," 
some one else answered smoothly ; and she tried 
to remember when that morning had been, and 
could not. The day was over, the play played 
out, and it seemed so long, so cruelly long, since 
she was dead. 

The up-train was full "Very sorry, sir; no 
empty carriages. Did the best I could for you, 
sir. B'lieve the other gentleman ain't goin' all 
the way," says the guard, lowering his voice. 
" All right, sir. Thankee, sir." The door slams ; 
the lights of the station seem to slide past. In 
another minute they are flying along, passing 
black clumps of trees, dark fields, more fields. 

The other gentleman glanced across at them, 
gave a cough, crossed his legs more comfortably, 
and unfolded his paper. "He gets out at 
Surbiton. After Surbiton we shall be alone," 
says Roger under his breath. 

" To-morrow at this hour — \ Will your steamer 
have sailed already by this time to-morrow ? " she 
answered, as if she had not understood what he 
said. And after that, to the clanking of the train, 
the swaying light, the blank country outside, there 
was always added the sound of moving water and 
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the vision of a dark troopship steaming away and 
away through the night. 

When they reached Surbiton the train stopped. 
The man in the far corner rose, gathered up his 
papers, lifted out his bag. " Good night, sir," he 
said cheerfully, and raised his hat to the lady. 
The train started once more. " We have seven- 
teen minutes left," says Roger, turning towards 
her his poor, tortured, ghastly face. His lips 
trembled, and she wished they would not ; it hurt 
her so intolerably to see it, even now that she was 
dead. 

" My God! it is hard — hard," says Roger again, 
and always watching her with those wild, hungry, 
miserable eyes. 

41 Yes," she said. 

And all at once recalled by some fortuitous 
combination of words, an old familiar phrase 
floated back to her out of the depths of her mind ; 
she saw the letters written out before her : " For 
the way of the transgressor is hard." Hard I Hard ! 
The sound of the wheels seemed to repeat it, all 
the clanking and jar of the hurrying train. " The 
way of the transgressor — the way of the trans- 
gressor." 

Roger had sat down on the cushions beside her. 
He put his arm about her shoulder. " Mary, kiss 
me good-bye," he said in a rough whisper. 
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She turned her face towards him without speak- 
ing ; the tears were running down that white face. 
Her lips were cold like ice ; they tasted of her 
tears. "My God!" she heard him say again, 
hoarsely, under his breath. 

Then the train began once more with its 
monotonous complaint. " The way of the trans- 
gressor" said the iron wheels ; " the way of the 
transgressor." 

14 If I could help you ; if I could take care of 
you ; if I could even take this pain away from you. 
If — if I were not leaving you to that life — that 
life," says Roger once more in that thick, strange 
voice. 

He got up suddenly to his feet. "Oh, God 
knows," he cried, " how I have loved this woman ! " 
And then in another instant he had fallen on his 
knees before her. Her hand was lying open upon 
her lap. He took her hand, he pressed it against 
his cheek, against his lips, against his burning, 
aching eyes. " Oh, forgive me, Mary. Don't mind 
me — don't mind — don't mind," he said brokenly. 
And she laid her other hand upon his bowed head. 
What was there left to say ? She loved this man 
with all the force of which she was capable, with 
all the tenderness, with all the faith, with all that 
was good in her nature. But she had grown up 
in a society which discourages sentiment and holds 
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many material satisfactions for those who are 
successful after its own fashion. She had grown 
up very pretty, with very nice tastes; and six 
years ago she had married Sir John for what his 
money would give her. 

VI 

Such was the story she had made for herself 
about that old lost day. She had made it up out 
of bits of remembered conversation ; things he had 
said; the way in which she knew that he had 
loved her. In the eight years which had passed 
since then (and taken her youth with them) she 
had had time to perfect her legend, to go over and 
over its details, until they grew for her more real, 
more vividly substantial, than much of the rest of 
life. But it was a story for which she had made 
two endings. There was another version of it in 
which she could hear Roger's voice claiming her 
for his ; his by the authority of their passion, by 
the very fact of her miserable, loveless marriage ; 
and then, often and often, sitting alone at night 
before her fire, she had asked herself from whence, 
from what instinct of her undisciplined, doubting 
nature, would she, could she, have found force 
and courage to deny his claims ? And with the 
years, as she watched the working of her own 
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weak will, as time and experience, and the 
spectacle of human destiny wrought their slow 
work upon her, she learned more and more to be 
thankful that the awful agony of such decision had 
been spared her. Tragic issues of life, forces 
which she might not have mastered or escaped, 
had passed her by. And yet the essentially false 
position of her moral life remained the same. She 
had been spared ; it did not follow she should be 
a happy woman. 

VII 

She was plunged so deep in these reflections 
(on the night in question) that she had never 
heard the closing of the front door, or the sound 
of a heavy familiar step passing through the 
drawing-room towards her boudoir. That door 
opened. "Are you still there, Mary? Do you 
know what time it is ? " asked a voice ; and she 
started sharply at the sound, and recognised her 
husband. 

She looked up with a blank flushed face, her 
eyes shining. " Have you come back so soon ? 
I — I did not know it was late." She had been so 
divided from him in thought for so many hours, 
that his presence there — his ponderous, palpable 
presence — inspired her with a sort of unreasoning 
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terror. She dropped her eyes ; it seemed as if he 
must be able to see in them what she had been 
thinking. "Was the House full? Did you 
speak ? " she asked hurriedly. 

"No," said Sir John. He came deliberately 
across the room and stood with his broad, posses- 
sive back turned squarely to the fire. " No, I did 
not speak. Not to-night." There was a moment's 
silence. " I hear," he said, " that you have not 
been out." 

" No," said his wife. 

"Julia will, I fear, have been considerably 
inconvenienced and disappointed." 

" I hope not." 

" It is inconceivable to me," went on Sir John, 
waxing hotter, "absolutely inconceivable, how 
women can be so unreasonably capricious. Here 
you have an important entertainment, in an 
important house, a fine night, an absolutely 
remarkable night for the season of the year, when 
standing could not possibly affect the horses ; and 
yet you stay in and make no effort to go— no 
effort at all. Doubtless you thought yourself too 
tired. And then I find you sitting over a hot coal 
fire, burning up your eyes, at one o'clock in the 
morning. It is inconceivable. I don't understand 
you. I don't understand you at all." 

She looked at him again. It was in the same 
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voice, eight years ago, that he had told her she 
could not think of going out in such weather ; the 
weather was absolutely remarkably bad for the 
season of the year ; he must beg that she would 
not attempt to take out the horses. He had not 
understood then; he would never understand. 
She looked at him — and her heart was wrung 
with a sudden pang of pity for another, as Roger's 
heart had been shaken years and years before. 
Oh, the mistakes of life I The bitter, idle, tragic, 
irretrievable mistakes. "I did not know you 
would mind. I am sorry. I am sorry about 
Julia. I will write to her in the morning," she 
said very gently, in her soft voice. 

" Hah ! but it's exactly like a woman," says Sir 
John, throwing back his shoulders and puffing out 
his broad white waistcoat. His wife's submission 
had touched him. He looked at her with more 
attention. " No, I did not speak ; not to-night. I 
confess the turn which the debate took astonished 
me. I was unprepared for it," he observed con- 
versationally. He moved nearer and put his hand 
upon her shoulder. " And what have you been 
doing, eh ? What did you find to keep you up so 
late ? " he asked in friendly fashion. 

"I have been doing nothing, only thinking," 
she said, 4< sitting and thinking about a day at 
Stonehenge." 
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"Stonehenge, eh? Never went there myself. 
I did not know you had ever been there/' grunted 
Sir John. 

" No," she said. She looked down at the fire. 
" No ; I never went." 



FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE 



" And her children shall arise up and 
call her blessed." 

Until I was twelve years old I was not very 
fond of my mother. She can never have 
been pretty. I remember her as a thin, dark, 
active little woman, with smooth black hair and 
black, anxious eyes. When she was a child she 
had fallen out of a little go-cart on the gravel, and 
one side of her face was a network of scars that 
ran up across her temple and under her hair. 
When she was over-tired, or more worried than 
usual, this old wound would turn a dark, dull red, 
and one corner of her mouth would lift slightly. 
Her hands were hard in the palms of them with 
all the things she had done for father and for us. 
Her touch was peremptory. And she was neat-— 
neat — neat ! In all the years of my childhood I 
never remember seeing her dressed in anything 
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loose or with disordered hair. In the boose she 
wore little white caps of cheap lace, which always 
looked full of starch. When she went oat to 
dinner parties with father — about once in two 
months — there was the black silk. And she 
taught us everything. She had a strong, high, 
absolutely pure soprano voice. She led the choir. 
We were a musical family. 

Father was different. Looking back, I think 
he must have been the most amiable man in the 
world. The Italians have an expression k 
bucate. Well, that was father. His hands 
pierced with holes, through which e v er ythi ng 
was always slipping. He never went three miles 
from home without coming back with a present for 
some one of us. Once, when he spent a week in 
London, he brought mother a black satin cloak — 
to wear about our Cornish lanes! He said, "You 
see I know what is becoming to my lovely Lucy." 
He always said things that made one get hot all 
over with pleasure. And one of my secret 
grievances was that sometimes mother did not 
answer quick enough. She always did answer 
him in the end, but sometimes he would look at 
her so pleadingly, with the injured, forgiving eyes 
of a dog, while she hesitated ; and then I would 
go off by myself to a secret place in the orchard 
that none knew of but me, and beat my fist against 
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the rough bark of an old pear tree until I hurt 
myself, and all the while I was making up con- 
versations in which I took father's side, and told 
him how we admired him and were proud of him, 
and how some day, when I was grown up, he 
should come and visit me in my house and see — 
and just see ! — how he ought to be treated. 

He bought that cloak one summer when I 
remember we only had meat to eat three times in 
the week. Mother said it was good for our blood 
to live chiefly on rice puddings and the things 
out of the garden. She sent old Adams away — 
he went grumbling — and she made the elder boys 
dig and dig the garden beds over and over, and we 
younger ones were sent to pick the gooseberries 
and the peas and beans for dinner. We hated 
that ; some of old Adam's sarcasms on the " foine- 
ness of some gentle folk " had cut us very deeply ; 
but we always obeyed mother. 

Yet all the same I remember we gave our Party. 
We always gave two of those parties every year. 
One at midsummer, when we ate the strawberries, 
and one at Christmas, when we children were 
made to act our French play, and there were little 
cakes and decanters of Marsala laid out in the 
dining-room. Father gave one of the boys and me 
some Marsala to drink once out of his own glass. 
But it was a secret between us. I think a great 
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many things were secrets between us and 
father. 

The vicarage was a large old-fashioned house. 
There were a good many bedrooms. Once there 
had been pupils, but that had been before my 
time, while I was still a baby : I never saw them. 
Now the boys slept each one in a room by him- 
self, but we young ones still lived in the old 
nursery. There were four beds with curtains 
crammed into that room and the little den that 
opened out of it. Janie, my second sister, was 
delicate for a long time after scarlet fever, and we 
were only allowed to have the windows open a 
little way from the top. On hot August nights it 
was like sleeping in an oven. 

I suppose I was a nervous child. Often I did 
not sleep well. I used to wake up and hear 
noises the others would never believe in ; people 
moving about downstairs and voices that I never 
heard by daylight. The night before my twelfth 
birthday we had been sent to bed as usual long 
before the summer night grew dark — it saved 
candles; and I was excited and more wakeful 
than usual. Father and mother had gone out to 
dine at the Court. Father and I had one of our 
private talks in the hall before they started. 
Father was always especially indulgent to me, 
perhaps because I was the one who looked most 
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like him : I was the one who had his eyes and 
his thick curly hair. He said, "We won't talk 
about birthday presents. We won't think of 
spending the money mother wants for the house- 
keeping, eh, little maid ? No, no ; this time we 
must be very careful. But there will be some- 
thing all the same for my little maid when she 
wakes in the morning." And then he had kissed 
me half a dozen times. Mother only kissed us 
when we got up and when we went to bed. 
"Your mother is an angel, do you hear, little 
maid ? An angel in the house. God be merciful 
to me, a sinner," he said in a queer deep quaver- 
ing sort of voice, as if he were talking to some 
one far off. It was the voice he used when he 
was reading the "Collect for the Day" in the 
pulpit. And I said " Yes," and crept out into the 
garden, not to be sent away to bed while the sun 
was still hot upon the orchard. 

When I woke that night, only by the feel of 
the air, by the look of the glimmering window, 
where the cotton blind moved backward and for- 
ward, stealthily, as though some great dark hand 
were pushing it, I could tell it was late, very late. 
I lay for a time tossing and tumbling, with the 
hot and twisted bedclothes tying themselves up in 
hard knots about me, wishing one of the others 
would wake up and speak. Once I called to 
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Janie, but she did not move, and the sound of my 
own voice in the stillness frightened me, so that I 
began to listen — and listen. 

It was at times like these I had always heard 
the strange voices at which my brethren mocked. 
And now I heard them again. Some unaccustomed 
door must have been left open between our 
quarters and the rest of the house, for this time I 
could distinguish footsteps and curious sounds, as 
though something heavy were knocking up against 
the wall of the passage ; not a crash, but a dull, 
muffled thud, as though the mysterious burden 
were soft as well as heavy. But when this 
happened the voices stopped. 

I can't explain why, but the moment I was aware 
of this new complication all fear died out of me, or 
was merged in a consuming passion of curiosity. 
I wanted to see ; to understand ; to know. 

I slipped both bare feet out of bed. The old 
boards of the nursery floor felt strangely hard, 
and warm, and smooth. I crept out of the door, 
holding my breath. There was light enough 
through the shutterless windows to show me the 
stairs. I crept down. It was one of the intervals 
when the voices were silent. I felt my way 
along the passage, both hands on the wall. But 
I must have miscalculated the distance ; for sud- 
denly, in one horrible instant, my outstretched 
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fingers came down upon the old-fashioned brass 
latch with an appalling rattle and bang, and the 
door, which was only ajar, flew open, so that I 
stumbled over the step, and went down headlong 
into the lighted dining-room, on my knees, with 
my arms stretched out before me. I wasn't in 
the least hurt, but I think I must have screamed 
out with the terror of my crime and its discovery 
as I fell. For one moment the light blinded me. 
I heard some one speaking sharply, and thought 
the room was full — full of voices. And then the 
mist and the confusion cleared away, and I saw it 
was only father and mother, and father was clutch- 
ing me hard by the arm. 

It was father, and it was some one who was 
not father — a stranger, with familiar, terrifying 
eyes, who looked at me without seeing me, and 
rocked me to and fro with his large grasp. "An* 
wha's matter with th' little girl? Wha' little 
girl's this, eh, Lucy ? " he said. 

"Mabel! what are you doing here? Go to 
bed. This is no place for you. Go to bed in- 
stantly. Your father is — ill ; and you must never 
speak of it. You had no business to come here. 
I am displeased with you," said mother sharply, 
but her voice trembled like a stretched cord. 
"Remember, you are never to speak of it. 
Never ! I — I shall trust you," she said. 
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" Don' scoT little girl, Lucy. / got little girish 
tlxHne. But wha' little girl shish ?" father inter- 
posed, with his happy, conciliating smile. 

I suppose the fright, and the excitement, and a 
kind of frenzied curiosity to know all must have 
made me half mad. In my nightgown and my 
bare feet, there, between them both, I was a 
sinner and an outcast, for whom no more love 
existed, and there was no more future. 

"Why is father ill? What— what is the 
matter with him ? n I demanded, desperately. It 
never even came into my head to leave the room 
and obey mother. 

" / got little girlsh t*home ; got — got dozens of 
them. Got wife, too. Some men got good wives : 
s'men got better. / got s'besb. Lucy's n'angel 
— Angelinshouse. Tol' you so. Tol' Mab. so 
b'fore I came out Why d'l come out ? Ansher 
me that Bet you bottT brandy, don' ansher me 
ri* ansher. BottF brandy, eh? Goo* brandy — 
Lucy, wheresh goo* old brandy ? n 

" There is no brandy in the house, John," says 
mother, very slowly and distinctly, and taking no 
more notice of me. She was on the other side of 
the table, leaning on it with both hands, in the 
dress she had worn to go to dinner. There was 
a flaring, smoking lamp without a shade in front 
of her. It lighted up her face. 
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11 Whersh goo' old brandy, I say, Lucy ? " 

He had shifted his heavy grasp to my shoulder. 
He leaned on me a little. Through my thin, 
childish nightgown his fingers felt hard like 
knotted wood. 

11 Oh, mother, he's hurting me 1 " I cried. 

I saw her face change. A dark flush swept 
over it, up to her forehead, and then she was 
whiter than before. 

" Don't — don't hurt the child, John. There is 
no brandy of our own in the house, dear," she 
said, entreatingly. I had never heard her speak 
in that voice to any one before. 

"Oh, mother, mother I he is hurting me," I 
moaned. 

Mother was across the dining-room in one 
second. She thrust her hand in her pocket ; she 
clutched her housekeeping keys ; she opened the 
medicine cupboard behind me. The keys rattled . 
in her fingers against the woodwork as she un- 
locked the door. Then we heard the clinking of 
bottles. " It is the brandy the doctor ordered for 
Widow Simmonds. It is all I have," mother 
said. She held out the tumbler : it was the old- 
fashioned measuring-glass out of which we were 
always given our doses. 

" Let the child go, dear John," she said. She held 
out the glass to him ; her fingers never trembled. 
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Father made a lurch forward ; he spilled a 
little of the spirit over his decent, well-cared-for, 
black coat "Angel in housh, Lucy. Tol' you 
so/' he said, turning to me with the air of ex- 
plaining the situation to a perfect stranger. He 
poured the brandy down his throat with one turn 
of his wrist, smiled vacantly, turned half round to 
put the glass down on the table, missed it, let the 
glass drop, and then fell himself into his own big 
armchair, the chair in which he sat to read 
family prayers. His arms went out in front of 
him, his head dropped on his arm. The lamp 
lighted up the beautiful clustering hair upon his 
bowed head. 

Then mother came up to me, and gathered me 
close — close to her poor, beating heart. 

" You are not hurt ? You are not frightened 
now, child ? Child ! my little child I " she whis- 
pered softly. And I said : 

" Not now, mother," and fell to sobbing upon 
her neck, as if my heart would 1 break. 

She took me over to the old-fashioned sofa, 
and covered me with her shawl, and sat close be- 
side me, holding me, with her cheek pressed 
against my wet cheek. After a time I remember 
I asked her/ "Do you — do you love him any 
more, mother ? " And she said, " Yes." 

She lifted her head from my pillow. The mark 
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across her pale cheek burned like a flame. Her 
sleek hair was all ruffled where I had rubbed my 
face against it; and her eyes — oh! those poor, 
wild eyes 1 I see them still. 

"Child," she said, "little girl who will be a 
woman." She laid her hand on my forehead, 
bending back my head. "I love your father — 
my husband — my husband when I was young — 
the father of my children." I have wondered since 
then how much she thought I understood of what 
she was saying. "Others may think of him — ill 
— like that. / know him," said the new, wonder- 
ful, entreating voice. 

She lifted her face and looked out past me, far 
past me, out of the open window into the rustling, 
mysterious garden, where the trees rose tall and 
unfamiliar against the pale summer night. 

"Little girl," she repeated over and over, 
"little girl. Poor little girl who must some day 
be a woman ! " 

And I sat there, awe-struck, hardly daring to 
breathe, stroking her hand — stroking mother's 
hand — and glancing stealthily back at the dark 
figure, motionless, sprawled across the table. 

I must have gone to sleep in that way, for the 
next thing I was conscious of was the colour of 
the dear old fuschia bushes crowding up against 
the garden window. The lamp was out. Father 
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was not in the room, and mother was standing 
over me; she had changed into the dress she 
always wore. 

" It is Sunday morning. Go upstairs quickly, 
dear. Don't dawdle. You have time for a good 
long sleep before morning service/' she said ; and 
I crept away, feeling that nothing could ever be 
the same to me again — never again. 

Yet who shall explain a child? I slept late. 
When I came downstairs they had finished break- 
fast. My brothers and sisters were standing 
about, waiting for church, restless with a sense of 
best clothes ; and mother, in her Sunday bonnet 
and gloves, going from one to another, settling 
ribbons and seeing to the boys' handkerchiefs. 
All the windows and doors stood open ; the hall 
felt warm and smelt of the sunny garden beds, 
where all the familiar old flowers stood in coloured 
rows and patches, lifting up their yellow and red 
and purple faces under the wide re-assurance of a 
perfect summer sky. The bell rang faster. 

11 Come, children," mother said. She walked in 
front of us all with little Jack. I crossed over to 
the other side of her ; she did not speak, but she 
gave me her hand to hold, as if I had been one of 
the littlest ones. 

We had only the lawn to cross; the church 
stood opposite, and the curving white road across 
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the moor, with knots of village folk hurrying along 
it, making dabs of scarlet and purple and blue, just 
like our flowers. 

I said so to mother, but she did not answer me ; 
she only squeezed my hand. Then the women 
came up, breathless, dropping curtseys as they 
passed. The men from the cove followed, deliber- 
ately, in a close group that smelt of yellow soap 
and tar, with a smell that recalls Sunday morning 
to me more than any smell on earth. Lastly, we 
entered, going to our places in the choir. 

At first, with the shock of coming into the dark 
little church, with its faintly musty air, with the 
people all rustling and settling down in the seats 
behind us, I felt as if nothing on earth could ever 
make me look up at father. "Dearly beloved 
brethren," began the fine sonorous voice that 
seemed to lift us to our feet, and my heart was 
like a lump of lead within me. 

And then, little by little, those tones that I had 
listened to all my life prevailed upon me, strong 
as habit. I lifted my hot cheeks. 

" My lovers and my neighbours stand looking 
upon my trouble/' said the deep, controlling voice ; 
" and my kinsmen stood afar off." 

I looked up at mother. She had worn that look 
in church ever since I could remember anything 
at all. I looked back at the pulpit. The morning 
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ii 



Chi ga bezzi ga razon." 



There is open war between Sora Lucia and 
Fortunata the Widow. 

If you consider that they are even now living 
together in one room, a big room with a raftered 
ceiling which the Communal Council pays for — a 
room so large that each woman can camp out at 
her own end of it, while a cold wind blows down 
the middle, and the faded frescoes of simpering 
Cupids peel off and drop to the ground, bit by bit, 
in the damp weather — you will easily understand 
how small is the probability of their ever coming 
to terms once more. 

To sleep, dress and undress, cook, eat, or do 
without eating, in the watchful day-and-night 
presence of some one who has irrevocably injured 
and defrauded you, is not a pleasant prospect for 
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the coming winter. But what would you have, 
benedetle femine di Dio ? What in the name of 
all the blessed saints were the Communal Coun- 
cillors of Colline Belle to do, with two more 
helpless and non-productive pensioners upon 
their hands, just when the grape harvest had 
turned out an utter failure, and the price of good 
corn meal going up by leaps and bounds ? 

Nowadays a baptised Christian cannot so much 
as make four steps along the highway after dinner, 
for digestion's, sake, without running his nose 
against one of their blessed Government agents — 
smelling, smelling at a man's fields to find out 
where to clap on a new tax. "It's paying for 
our liberties we are," exclaimed the syndic, who 
was a landowner before he was an official. 
" Those ships of iron, now, that they order, up in 
Rome, by the dozen at a time and all to defend 
us. And when they are finished, and we have 
paid for them, I ask you, what are they ? Just 
so many black horned beetles running about in a 
tub ; knocking into one another all over the water 
in Spezia Harbour. E — e— eh, woman dear, 
believe me, for I have contemplated these things 
with the eyes that my mother gave me. — And as 
for you, you would wish for your own house to 
be mended where there are neither walls left, 
nor flooring, nor roof tree. But the Council is 
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not a gold and diamond mine, see you, my 
beauty I Patience with this world; patience. 
In one hundred years we shall all be without our 
noses. And behold ! Sora Lucia, here is also a 
decent bit of a woman like yourself, and one who 
has had her troubles." 

"And surely, of troubles, as of cabbages, the 
holy saints send enough to last for twelve months 
out of every year," answered Fortunata the Widow. 

She was a little, active old woman in a black 
shawl, with no teeth to speak of, and twinkling, 
hopeful eyes. On her arm she carried a stout 
market-basket. It was often empty; it % was old 
and soiled, and one handle at least was fastened 
on with bits of knotted string. But it was not 
only useful as a receptacle for whatever alms of 
cold polenta, or handful of dried grape vines for 
the fire, as might be unexpectedly bestowed upon 
her ; it served too as a pointed and ever-present 
reminder, a jog to the imagination of comfortable 
householders who were not hungry themselves, 
and who might easily be inclined to forget that 
not one of the incessant outgoings and incomings 
of this restless little old woman but had some 
direct bearing upon the great problem of her life, 
the wherewithal should she be clothed and fed. 

Long and long ago, so far back that she herself 
had very nearly forgotten all about it, she had 

o 
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worn a white veil over her braided hair, and had 
joined in the choruses of the other village girls, 
singing through the long summer evenings, 
sitting out upon the warm hillside. And she had 
married, too — a strapping young man with a big 
bass voice and a beaming smile, chiefly known to 
his contemporaries as "the Buffalo." Things 
had gone prosperously enough with them in the 
beginning. At times, if work was plenty, and 
the pennies and the half-franc pieces jingled 
together over-cheerfully in the mason's loose 
canvas pocket, a bout of drinking was safe to 
follow; a crisis which always began innocently 
enough, with some glass of sour country wine 
sipped by the cheerful, trudging workman in the 
sunshine outside the inn door; and culminated, 
days afterward, in mad bellowings and tramplings 
about the narrow home rooms, while the cock 
and hens rushed shrieking and flapping out of 
door and window, and the children and wife 
cowered in corners, fixing terrified eyes upon the 
uncovered kitchen fire. 

But, at the worst, these attacks were not really 
frequent. And what would you ? If a man is to 
stand up at all in this crowding world, is it not 
necessary that he should have a hard bone in 
either leg? And when the pot boils over the 
prudent cat draws in her tail. 
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On the whole, the Buffalo was an average 
husband and a very indulgent father. It was not 
his fault, poor Christian! — and the saints have 
the baptised soul of him in their safe keeping — 
that he died of a fever before he had begun 
cementing the inside wall of the little stone house 
which he had built for himself, all among the 
stale docks and nettles in the green margin of the 
dusty high road. If the strip of land on which 
he had set up his household gods did not happen 
to belong to himself particularly, at least it did 
not belong enough to any one else to suggest 
eviction. So his children grew up in the 
draughty little home he had left behind him. 
The last one, the youngest, had even inherited 
enough of the dead man's cleverness of hand to 
make a very creditable restoration of one entire 
side of the family living room. He rebuilt a 
good part of the outer wall, propping up the 
sagging timbers of the roof in the worst places, 
so that it was as a picture to behold it. And all 
done with his ten bare fingers, the poorest one ! 
and with just a few sticks and stones brought 
away from the little, small old shrine of the 
Madonna, that was fairly falling to pieces with 
the age of it, down there, at the foot of the hill, 
where the road turns and hardly any one ever 
passes. And if the material for these repairs had 
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to be conveyed to its destination under cover 
of the night, that was only because we live in a 
world where envy is as common as eating. The 
Blessed Virgin herself would be the very last of 
all to find fault with a lad who was putting a bit 
of warmth between his old mother and the wind, 
before going off to the king's wars. They had 
all gone, one by one — the boys — to fight in those 
far-off wars of the king. And that, so far as the 
little world of Colline Belle could ever find out, 
had always been the last of them. It was long 
ago; only the very oldest people in the village 
could remember their different baptismal names. 
There was nothing left of that bygone struggle 
for life, not even the little house — nothing but 
one small old woman trotting up and down the 
hills with her empty basket. " So long as you 
wear teeth in your head, you cannot tell what you 
may not live to bite on," said Fortunata the Widow, 
with her hopeful smile. 

In the beginning of things, she and Sora Lucia 
used to take turns at scouring the country round 
upon these begging forays. Even charity knows 
the spice of a change of appeal, and Sora Lucia's 
own husband — who was not what you might call 
really dead, only shut away for the last thirty 
years in the big lunatic asylum ever so far off, in 
the very middle of the sea, at Venice — this absent 
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husband made a dramatic diversion of interest, 
which often brought in the odd egg out of a 
doubtful setting ; or a handful of dried beans ; or, 
on occasion when mills were running, as much as 
a basket-load at a time of the coarse, sweet-tasting 
Indian meal. While one of the partners was off 
on one of these expeditions, "Surely God was 
thinking of the poor when he planted hedges," 
quoth the other ; and an apronful of sticks, and 
the dry cuttings of vines, and the branches of 
young trees not too stiffly grown for aged fingers 
to loosen, was always at hand to kindle up the 
supper fire. 

And then one day Sora Lucia fell in with the 
two Englishmen. 

It was just an ordinary, unpromising sort of day 
to look at ; a dark, mournful, east-windy afternoon 
late in November — an afternoon that cruelly 
threatened winter. Overhead, the first flock of 
wild duck had already flown past — a dark wedge- 
shaped mass against the gloomy sky. Their 
gathering-call made the roadside geese turn 
restless; at any moment one or another would 
stretch a long white neck in answer and flap 
impotent wings about the margin of the little 
pools, where the shallow water was already 
crisping with a premonition of the murderous first 
frost of the year. The other birds flew swiftly 
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and low without a song among the leafless 
branches. The dead grass in the fields had lost 
colour; it seemed to shrink and get paler and 
paler under that bleak and cutting wind. 

Altogether, it was one of those hard, inhuman 
days, when the black Fear o* the Cold hangs like 
death over a whole country-side — a terror to all 
weak little animals in their hiding-places; to 
badly fed children ; to old people, cringing under 
sad premonitions of what is yet again to come. 
It was a day when human instincts point all in 
the direction of immediate material comfort ; of 
shelter, and food, and fire ; and the chill pierced 
through each one of Sora Lucia's poor, ineffectual 
wrappings until the long shiver of winter had 
crept over every inch of her thin, scantily covered 
old body. And day by day, now, there was less 
and less wood to be picked up along the thinning 
hedgerows. When she had barely half-filled her 
apron she was glad enough to sit down for a 
moment and take refuge from the nipping wind 
inside the ruined walls of Fortunata's old dwelling- 
house. She knew the place well. There was still 
a broken bottle or two left standing in divers 
convenient holes and crannies between the rotting 
beams, and there was something to sit upon, a 
heavy, ancient, worm-eaten bench, built into the 
wall at right angles with the fireplace, which no 
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one had ever thought of removing. Lucia's mind 
was full of a notable scheme for borrowing a few 
necessary tools from Old Beppi's son, Little Beppi, 
who was learning the carpentry, and of converting 
this derelict piece of furniture into something 
more closely resembling firewood, when the first 
of the Englishmen put his head in at the door. 

44 Hallo," he said, " can you tell me if this is the 
shortest way ? " 

His eye fell upon the ghastly interior. He took 
in the look of the bare mud floor, the gaping 
walls, the old woman with her white, tired face 
crouching over the empty hearth. 

44 Oh, beg pardon, Fm sure," he stammered, and 
his own face changed. He swore to himself under 
his breath, very softly. 

When he had relieved the first shock done to 
his feelings, "Look here," he asked in his 
atrocious Italian, 44 what are you doing there ? " 

Now, one does not practise day after day how 
to make the best capital out of a husband in a 
madhouse without learning certain things. 

44 1 am a widow and I live here. I have no 
other place wherein to live, if your Excellency 
pleases," answered Sora Lucia promptly and very 
firmly. And she emptied all the apronful of dried 
twigs dramatically out upon the abandoned 
fireplace. 
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11 The devil. Oh ! The devil you haven't ! " 
said the Englishman, drawing back his head. 

Outside in the cold grey of the evening he 
held a hurried consultation with his companion. 
"Here. Here's five francs for you — chinky tiry, 
don't you know — to go on with. And my friend 
here will send you another ten later on from 
Venice. Decchy liry pew — by post ; in a regis- 
tered letter, don't you see ? Oh ! I say, don't 
kiss my hand off, old lady. That's all right. 
Don't you bother. You must go up to the village 
and buy yourself something good to eat and — and 
get some whisky while you are about it. You 
go and warm yourself— if you know what is the 
Italian for whisky." 

" And shall there yet indeed be more moneys to 
follow ? — I am a widow who bore three sons to go 
to the wars, but not one to come back to me. — Will 
it come also in an envelope with the blue lines 
drawn across it, such as the Government sends to 
Sor Tomaso, the postman ? Oh, gentlemen-angels, 
sent to me assuredly by the ever-holy Madonna ! 
— It was my youngest, my little one, my — my — my 
Pierino, who also propped up the falling walls of 
his father's house above me ere he went away, as 
the lordships may yet observe for themselves in 
the inner chamber — not that it is a fit place for 
their nobility's generous eyes to contemplate — 
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being but the pallet of a widow/ 1 Soro Lucia added 
hurriedly, having her own good reasons for not 
desiring a closer inspection of the empty, abandoned 
hut. 

" The money will come to you from Venice in a 
week or two in a registered letter. And mind you 
spend it to buy yourself food and firewood," said 
the other Englishman, the one who had not yet 
spoken. Then he made a careful note of her 
name on the corner of his sketch book, and behold, 
in a moment, in a flash of big wheels, they were 
gone — laughing, ruddy of face — sitting upon their 
bicycles like lions. 

So for a time and because of these things there 
was comfort and a season of comparative high 
living in the big raftered room under the crumbling 
frescoes of the Cupids. It was not to be expected 
that Sora Lucia, in her character of experienced 
woman of the world, should begin by revealing 
the full measure of her enterprise or of her 
astounding good fortune. She had stumbled 
upon good luck; yes, there was no denying it. 
And upon real lordships — lordships from Out- 
side — with holes in their blessed hands through 
which the money ran down like a river upon 
honest, respectable persons such as herself. Dear 
woman, was it likely that she would be denying 
it ? Also, it was possible, there was no saying, it 
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was a sharp eye that could see the thought inside 
another person's skin — but it might be that, later, 
Sor Tomaso, the postman, would yet have cause 
to show how great was the esteem excited in the 
Englishmen's breasts by the sight of unimpeach- 
able probity in affliction. For the rest, it might 
be that Colline Belle would yet awaken to the 
knowledge of how outsiders cherish deserving 
merit — and reward the Virtuous Woman. Basta 
cost. 

The soldi crept out of her pocket one after the 
other, changing into scraps of dried fish, to give 
the taste to the polenta ; and pennyworths of salt, 
and dabs of very yellow butter, not to mention 
certain precious, almost intoxicating fragments of 
extremely strong cheese. Also on one very 
wretched afternoon, at the beginning of the winter 
rains, it was a fact that she made a surreptitious 
visit in the streaming wet to the village grocery. 
And on that night, that never-to-be-forgotten 
night, the raftered room was filled with a heavenly 
smell of freshly brewed coffee, which in itself 
alone was a treat and grand enough to satisfy 
a Cardinal wearing his scarlet hat, as Fortunata 
remarked gloating. 

Still it rained. With nothing new to talk over 
in the long dripping misty afternoons, perhaps it 
was small cause for wonder that Sora Lucia ended 
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by letting her tongue get the better of her 
prudence. Now, the stone that you throw and 
the word that you speak are two things that will 
never come back to your hand for the wishing ; 
and Fortunata the Widow, pondering in the dark 
hours of the night upon these things that had 
befallen, with nothing but the drip, drip of the 
rain and the sound of the dropping bits of plaster 
to divert her thoughts, felt the swelling sense of 
injustice embitter all her soul. 

It was not only that advantage had been taken 
of past confidence, and capital made by another 
out of her own old half-forgotten misfortunes. 
Such things might possibly be forgiven, since this 
at the best is but a hungry and a puzzling world 
to live in ; where curious deviations from a 
strict veracity are sometimes imperative for pro- 
fessional purposes. And of a truth even she, 
Fortunata, had likewise partaken of that coffee. 
Also the cheese. No ! the real sting lay deeper. 
For, " Nay, but concerning yonder matter of 
the moneys — that was but the trick of a barren 
woman," she began argumentatively, so soon as 
the dull grey light of another wet morning crept 
in through the holes in the window curtain, 
making the renewal of conversation seem pos- 
sible. 

And Sora Lucia lifted another tangled grey 
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head from the opposite little pillow, stuffed with 
corn husks. " Behold ! it rains," she remarked, 
yawning ostentatiously. " What is left over of 
those coffee grounds when I have given them yet 
another bubble of fresh boiling, e — eh ! but it 
will taste hot to begin a day with," she announced 
soothingly ; perhaps not altogether sorry to invoke 
the sense of gratitude due for that past orgie, and 
so divert attention from less pleasing reflections. 

" To claim the pains of another woman's child- 
bearing ! to call Giannino my littlest, my youngest, 
thine; and to speak of him by the name that was 
never his before those foreign lordships — for 
never, never had / a son Pierino ! Via. It was but 
the trick of a childless woman. A half-wife," said 
Fortunata the Widow, waxing hotter in her wrath- 

" E — eh, aged one ! when thy throat is full of 
gall thou canst not spit honey. That stands to 
reason," retorted Lucia, sitting up in bed and 
beginning to stretch her stiff knees. A cold 
wind blew up the middle of the room, and the 
floor felt icy-chill under her rheumatic ankles. 
Also there was a flat, demoralising sense of empti- 
ness about the pockets of her old gown, where 
last week's abundance of coppers had made such 
a pleasant jingling. So she added, with a biting 
intention of irony : " I did not hear thee speak 
thus while thou wast eating of my good butter to 
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thy polenta. Or was it perhaps that I was deaf? 
Or was it that thou wast only forgetful of thy 
precious Giannino while the salt fish lasted? 
Pazienza! For me it is but to wait until the 
Englishman, the good Englishman, the excellent 
Englishman, has sent me the envelope with the 
blue marks upon it, and the further money 1 " 

" Ay, woman. But the loaf belongs in the end 
to the one who has eaten it. Also, at one time it 
is the turn of the hare, and at another time behold 
it is the turn of the harrier," quoth the Widow 
darkly. For the first time since they had joined 
housekeeping she was ready to leave the room 
without breaking bread. 

Outside, the rain soaked readily through her 
Sunday shawl. But the burning, smarting sense 
of a great injustice suffered, that indignant re- 
membrance of how she had been bribed and 
tricked into accepting as a gift what was, strictly 
speaking, her own ; alms given in recognition of 
her personal experiences, though actually bestowed 
upon another, a forger, who had somehow slipped 
into her own proper place ; added to the stimulus 
of a sanguine, suddenly conceived plan for an 
explanation which was to demonstrate to these 
amazing English lordships where genuine virtue 
was to be looked for — all these things made the 
road to the inn seem short. 
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And now, at last, it did appear that Providence 
was disposed to smile benignant upon the innocent 
and the injured. " The Englishmen ? But surely, 
they are within. Stand in, stand in out of the 
rain for a little, my sister, while I tell thee. Of a 
truth, thou lookest more like my drowned grey 
cat than like any Christian/' said the good-natured, 
broad-beamed landlord very condescendingly, after 
listening to but one or two of her nervous, eager 
questions. 

They stood in, under the shelter of the carriage- 
house, where the strangers' bicycles were already 
leaning against the wall, and the master of the 
" Black Eagle " rubbed one fat forefinger up and 
down the shining wheels with the air of a 
connoisseur. "They are within, and doubtless 
they are mad, little sister," he explained com- 
placently, with all the assertive volubility of a 
man and a master who has but lately been turned 
out of his own kitchen into the wet, as a hint 
not to loiter about under the feet of his women 
folk. " They are mad. Storms detain them not. 
They depart through any deluge — like tigers. Even 
now they are going, and I grieve for the loss to 
the house, since they are of those who pay for 
what they consume and for what they have never 
thought of consuming. It is true they call for 
much meat on awakening, at the hour when the 
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king himself is content to peacefully drink his 
coffee and to eat — what do I know ? — to eat little 
pasties. Wherefore they have caused the women 
of my household to run like emmets about the 
kitchen fire. Also they have offered money to 
Lisa, my maidservant, to stand with her wine- 
flask, while they drew the shape of her in their 
little books. They paid for that, yet did not partake 
of wine. Also they laugh much — always setting 
down things in the books. And they talk con- 
tinually between themselves in a dialect no man 
may understand. But what is then this thing that 
thou wouldst ask of them, eh, little sister ? " 

"It is — it is but a matter of justice, Sor 
Padrone," Fortunata made shift to answer, and 
dropped a timid curtsey in the mud. But the 
hopeful old eyes were afire with excitement under 
the shadow of the dripping shawl. 

" Nay, keep your own counsel, keep your own 
counsel, an* you will. A woman's tongue is never 
safer than when she is biting it. I ask for no 
man's confidence — not I. And here they come. 
They have eaten all that was set before them. 
They have paid their bill. Behold I they come," 
he announced, moving away, deeply offended. 

To the little trembling old woman it seemed 
barely an instant before the two big wheels had 
flashed past her, rocking on the stones, out into 
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the stable-yard. The young men swung to their 
places. Then, indeed, she did make one feeble, 
abortive effort to accomplish the ends of pure 
justice — rushing out of shelter, while the wind 
blew the old shawl fringe into her eyes, so that 
one young man bade her "Mind what she was 
about there 1 " with a sharpness which would have 
been intelligible in all the languages of the Tower 
of Babel. The other pulled off his hat with a 
gallant-ilourish of salutation. " Addio — addio, bony 
gentyf" he shouted out cheerily to an audience 
composed of the fat landlord, Fortunata, three 
dogs, and one outraged hen. Then the big wheels 
disappeared down the hill at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, and Fortunata's eloquent, much- 
considered expostulation, beginning, " Oh, gentle- 
men, I, the real widow, approach you in the name of 
real charity" took its place, once and for all, 
among the unheard-of petitions of a deaf and very 
unjust world. And, " Doubtless, each man knows 
best what is boiling under the cover of his own 
pot, little sister. Yet I heard no talk of justice. 
Also it rains," said the landlord resentfully. And 
behind his wounded feelings he banged the kitchen 
door. 

When Sora Lucia was informed of this un- 
fortunate attempt, " See there, now ! It was not 
yet the turn of the harrier, then ? " she inquired, 
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philosophically enough. But Fortunata turned 
upon her in a moment, like a weak-kneed Fury. 
"Oh, thou — thou purloiner of other people's 
children! Thou — thou bed of sand, bringing 
forth nothing green and living! Peace! I will 
not have thee speak so much as one littlest word 
to me. I say peace ! " She choked. " Thou art 
a person entirely deprived of education," she added 
deliberately. 

Now, this is the intolerable, the supreme insult 
of North Italy. After that, knives follow. But 
these two, being but a pair of little, underfed old 
women, with nothing much more dangerous in 
their possession than the iron ladle with which 
Sora Lucia stirred the polenta, had no resource 
but to lay the whole tangled recital of their wrongs 
before the Tribunal of the Women, which meets, 
as every one knows, from dawn to dusk, about the 
stone tanks just outside the village. 

But public opinion, even when it discriminates 
sufficiently to accept your own view of the case, is 
but a hollow comfort when you are forced to share 
the bedroom of your enemy. And public opinion 
at Colline Belle was as sensitive as a Parisian 
barricade to variations of the weather. For in- 
stance : " Think," Sora Benedetta Bai would begin, 
lifting a flushed, thin cheek from stooping over the 
cold soapy water, and looking vaguely out, across 

p 
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empty fields, to a blank, snow-laden sky; "think 
if one who passed along this road had but offered 
five good little francs to any one of us ! Yet I am 
a hard-working woman, I. I sit not with my 
hands in my hands, waiting for roasted chickens 
to knock at my door. And my husband, poor 
man ! it he be not living at ease in madhouses, it 
is of a certainty not for lack of deserving ! " 

11 Five francs in the hand, with ten more to 
follow. With ten more to follow. And all the 
children already beginning to look pinched. 
With this cold wind blow, blowing, until there is 
not one wet inch of me but has learned a new 
sort of shiver, and we not yet fairly into 
December, the saints forgive us," the cobbler's 
wife added gloomily, lifting a great armful of 
dripping clothes out upon the edge of the tank. 

" See there, woman ! Look to thy handiwork ! 
Wouldst thou take the very soapsuds from the 
water to thyself? Of a surety, it is Sora Lucia 
who is the fortunate one. And better be born 
without a nose than be born unlucky." 

11 Ohime*" said the prettiest girl of the village ; 
little Rosina of the Mill. 

"But it was my money. The Englishman 
meant it for me. And she would steal from me even 
the name of my Giannino," wailed Fortunata the 
Widow from the dry stone upon which she sat afar. 
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She had no clothes to whiten. 

11 Ahi 1 She would steal the very name of the 
child," assented the cobbler's wife in shrill chorus. 

" Tasete, femine ! Who knows what an 
Englishman would be meaning ? My own cousin 
had a cousin who served them at table, and lo ! 
he was dismissed for laughing at one of their own 
jests ! Basta that the ten francs arrive on a day 
when Tomaso the postman can tell his right hand 
from his left. I say it who know it. Of a surety 
since he was called before the Commission at 
Treviso his employment hangeth by a thread. 
And all for losing some bits of cards with the 
writing only on one side of them. Yet, if the 
man be sent away, O my sisters, is not his wife 
still sick, and his children little?" demanded 
Benedetta Bai, wiping her hands upon a soaking 
apron. 

And "Mother o' Mercy! more hungry children?" 
wailed the cobbler's wife under her difficult 
breath. 

As a matter of fact, Tomaso, the postman, was 
very drunk indeed on the evening of that 
December day which brought the Englishman's 
letter. So drunk that after having searched all 
his pockets, one after the other, to find his book 
of official receipts, he utterly declined to allow 
Sora Lucia to affix her signature therein. 
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" Hands off, bella donna mia. Hands off — 
these be no matters for women. These be 
writings/' he assured her more than once, with a 
conscientious show of responsibility which could 
only proceed from lively remembrances of the 
terrible Trevisan Commissioner. "A — ah, wouldst 
thou snatch at it then, when I tell thee these be 
the writings of my office ? " 

"She will snatch. She will despoil. She is 
but a half-wife; she fattens on the children of 
others;" chanted Fortunata the Widow, in the* 
background of the big room. 

Sora Lucia looked from one to the other, 
clutching her ten francs. " Very good," she said, 
after a minute of consideration. She had a spot 
of startling red upon either hollow cheek. 

In the morning she spoke more at length. 
She had a plan to suggest and compensation 
to offer. Also she required help from an eye- 
witness. 

" Never," said Fortunata the Widow. 

"And why?" argued Sora Lucia patiently. 
«' To content thee, foolish one, I will even make it 
two francs. Two francs paid to thee out of the 
money of Tomaso. Therefore cease to swell 
thyself with vain threatenings of evil. If frogs 
had teeth they might eat up their fathers and 
mothers. Be at rest — thou frog ! " 
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"And it is two francs thou offerest to me, 
woman without shame ? " 

"Two francs! Wherefore put on thy shawl 
and follow." 

" I come/' said Fortunata, after a little pause, 
11 but behold ! it shall be / who have charge of 
the Englishman's letter." 

14 Never ! " said Sora Lucia. 

11 1 come not otherwise. There be oaths to be 
taken. If thou hast it not upon thee, surely, 
when the feasts are here, there will be less trouble 
about thy confessing. If thou hast it upon thee, 
the oaths be false. Also I come not," said 
Fortunata the Widow. 

There were as many as a dozen people standing 
about in the pleasant wintry sunshine before the 
closed doors of the village post-office ; but Sora 
Lucia made her way through the crowd with the 
easy greeting, the calm assurance, of capital. 

Inside, Sor Tomaso bent over an unfilled 
register. His aching head weighed like a bag of 
meal upon his aching shoulders; and before his 
bloodshot eyes the page for the signatures of the 
recipient was blank. 

11 And, to thee, it means but the loss of a single 
week's drinking/ 9 said Sora Lucia, in conclusion, 
11 but to me — it is my fortune. And my heart's 
blood. And my life. Therefore I came to thee 
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privately, as befits a good neighbour, with this 
my companion, who bears witness to the loss. 
For, assuredly, remembering the story of the 
written cards thou didst drop by the way— even 
now, in my extremity, I would hold thee guilty of 
nothing worse than a loss " 

II The saints above look down upon me. / have 
not thy accursed letter," groaned Tomaso, clutch- 
ing at his hair. 

" Thou seest ! Nor is there any mention of it 
upon the written register. Yet there be many, 
even now standing without, who saw it in thy 
hands even yesterday. A letter with the blue 
lines. And / have it not I swear it before the 
Blessed Virgin. Also the honest woman here, 
my companion, bears witness that / have it not." 

II I bear witness," said Fortunata the Widow. 

41 There be those, even among those outside, 
who would exact of thee other moneys as well — 
moneys to pay. for silence. I am a poor woman, 
living but by the grace of God and the favour of 
His saints, yet I ask but for my poor ten francs. 
Yet I know not. If ever the matter were carried 
before the tribunals " 

"It is the curse of the Commissioner fallen 
upon me ! " said Tomaso, beating his head upon 
the desk. 

It was one of those rare, blue, limpid December 
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days when the tempered air is sweeter than in 
spring. "There be two francs due thee. But 
had my mother not made me over-tender-hearted, 
it is that fat man fool up yonder who should have 
paid thee the moneys, not I. And now deliver 
over to me the Englishman's letter," said Sora 
Lucia, pausing between the sheltering hedgerows 
halfway down the hill. 

Fortunata smiled dreamily. " Nay, aged woman, 
what letter ? " she asked, with gentle irony. " Ten 
francs thou shouldst have received for stealing 
from me the name of my little Giannino. Ten 
francs have I just seen paid over to thee, with 
these mine eyes. For the rest — ' The dog worries 
the bone because he cannot swallow it.' Nay, I 
am weary of thy much discoursing." 

" Thief. O thief. Return I say, return to me 
my letter. Bandit ! " 

" Never, barren woman ! " said Fortunata, 
swinging her empty basket in the air. 

Whereupon it follows that two little old women 
go on living in the big raftered room under the 
crumbling Cupids, and each one carries on her 
withered breast a ten franc note, carefully hidden in 
many folds of paper. Neither one will break into 
her treasure, lest the other should remain the 
richer, and both taste deeply of the anxious joys 
of wealth. Perhaps, on some especially bitter 
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night, the chilled life of one or the other of them 
will flicker away like a candle flame blown out. 
Then the survivor will possess twenty francs. 
Meantime there is open war between Sora Lucia 
and Fortunata the Widow. 



A FREETHINKER OF 
CASTEL GONDOLFO 



Michelina, the little model from Castel Gon- 
dolfo, told me this. It was one afternoon 
when she had been sitting for H'Carthy^ Academy 
"nude" — his big Venus, we always told him 
looked so exactly like his washerwoman when her 
clothes were in the tub. But that was not the 
fault of Michelina, who was a very good little girl, 
and very pretty, and who told me this story before 
going away, while she warmed her feet at the fire. 
11 It was my own father," she said ; " but you 
must understand it was years before he was my 
father — years before he took the wine-shop or 
married mamma, and years and years before any 
of us were born or thought of. Afterwards he 
was my father — capisce ! — but then he was young, 
just like anybody else, and he worked in the 
Nonno's fields at home, and when there was wine 
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or ofl to sell he put it all on a big ox-cart, and 
covered it over with fresh green leaves in the 
proper fashion, and drove it all the way along the 
side of the hills, under the trees, to the market- 
place at Albano. 

" You, gentlemen, non son mica Cristiani — you 
are not Christians at all," says little Michelina, 
shaking her long earrings and looking straight 
over at Dysart, who had just left Oxford, and had 
feelings — assorted feelings — about Ritualism. 
11 But you come over here in crowds from Outside, 
and you make statues, and you make pictures, and 
that is work for us. And the Madonna is very 
kind I don't think myself you will be damned 
— not all of you," she added, with an infinite 
urbanity. " Still, certainly, it would not have 
done to talk of that to Father Gabriele. Father 
Francesco was parish priest at Genzano, and 
Father Teobaldo was parish priest at Arriccia, and 
at Castel Gondolfo we had our own Father 
Gabriele. And when the oil was not wanting for 
any altar, and the corn and the chestnuts had all 
been blessed, and a little portion carried home for 
each good Father to taste — as was only just and 
fitting — there were always all the brethren in the 
big convent on the other side of the lake, who 
never touch aught but clear water at their meals 
— holy men ! — except by dispensation or in case 
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of urgent sickness. That was why my own father 
and other young men of his age and his way of 
thinking would speak of the time of the new wine 
making as 4 the sickly season.' And ill words have 
a hundred legs. So that these things, and others, 
came to the ears of Father Gabriele, who there- 
upon took his stick in his hand, clapped his hat on 
his head, and climbed up the v hillside to call upon 
the Nonno. 

41 1 have heard my father and my grandfather 
tell the story of it a hundred times — how, when 
all the proper courtesies had passed, and his 
reverence had tucked up his skirts and was seated 
under the arbour, with a glass of last year's best 
before him and this year's green grapes hanging 
down over the top of his tonsured head, ' A fine 
house, a rich house, Sor Michele,' he begins, 
looking up and down the fields, and taking no 
manner of notice that my father was busy cutting 
the young vine-shoots not ten yards away. 4 A 
rich house — the richest in my parish,' he says, and 
crosses his legs one over the other, with the flat 
steel buckles twinkling in the sun. 

41 4 Ee — eh,' says my grandfather, 4 his reverence 
will have his little joke with us.' Then he picks 
up a clod of earth and crumbles it up between his 
fingers and looks at it, and turns it over, and 
smells it, and then throws it away from him, as if 
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it were too poor stuff even to mention in such 
company. 'Lacking horses, a man drives 
donkeys, your reverence. And the thirsty ass 
will drink dirty water — as his reverence knows 
better than 1/ says my grandfather, very inno- 
cently, and goes to fill up Don Gabriele's glass. 
And my father snickered, bending his head down 
over his vines. 

11 ' Sor Michele, Sor Michele, 'tis an expensive 
donkey that kicks its own master, 1 says his rever- 
ence, looking very dark. 'And 'tis I who hope 
you may not find that out for yourself — when it is 
too late, Sor Michele,' he says, picking with his 
hand at his black soutane. 

" Then my grandfather, who was an old white 
wolf for cleverness — the saints have his soul I — 
saw he had gone too near the fire. * Con rispetto, 
what is that ? ' he asks as if he had not heard or 
understood. 'Was your reverence meaning my 
little old she-ass who carries down the baskets to 
Albano of a morning? Affeddio! I was just 
thinking in my mind it would be easy for her to 
stop at the canonica door on her way down. It 
would be an honour to us all, and she would feel 
it, poor beast, if his reverence's cook would just 
look over the baskets. She knows when her load 
is lightened ; she understands like any Christian,' 
says my grandfather, feeling uneasy. 
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"'Sor Michele, Sor Michele, be careful that 
there are not better Christians in your cow-stable 
than about your hearthstone/ says Don Gabriele, 
very solemnly ; and at that my own father drops 
his big vine-cutter and steps up nearer, dragging 
his old hat off his curly head with both hands. 
4 Perhaps, if your reverence is kindly speaking of 
me/ he begins, half laughing, for he was a lion of 
courage, was my father; but he never got a chance 
to finish what he meant to say. 

" For his reverence jumped up, leaving his full 
glass untouched before him, and for those who 
knew him that was enough to turn one's flesh 
and blood into plaster. ' Sor Michele, and thou, 
Michele's son, I say it to both of you alike ; this 
is but the beginning of the working week, but 
before the end, before Sunday at early Mass, I 
shall have seen you down on your four knees in 
the dust. In the dust of the common highway 
you shall kneel, before the weight of your sins of 
pride and stiff-neckedness and evil speaking of 
dignities be lifted from off your miserable souls. 
You shall kneel there, and it is I, your parish 
priest, with authority to loose and to bind, who 
tells you so. In nomine Patris y et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sanctis says Father Gabriele, making a great sign 
of the cross. 

11 And it is a fact, for I have heard my father 
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tell it a thousand times, that his skirts got longer 
and longer, and his cassock was blacker and 
blacker, and his three-cornered hat overhung 
his brows like a thunder-cloud, and his voice was 
like the thunder, terrible to hear — it came from 
under the ground. Only the flat, priestly shoe- 
buckles never altered; they twinkled and shone 
like the eyes of serpents in the poor innocent 
grass. 

" When he was safely down the hill, ' By Diana 
and Diogenes 1 ' says my father, ' where the fox 
has been, there you can smell his skin/ says my 
father, scratching his head. 

"But the Nonno, he was a true wolf for 
wisdom. 'Silence, thou disgrace of my ruined 
homel O thou misbegotten 1 thou law-breaker! 
Truly, truly it is said, " Sons to bring up, iron to 
chew." Come, come thou hither to me, that I 
may break every bone in thy body, ungrateful 
one! Oh youth without an education! — In the 
dust" says the priest. — ' I, Michele di San Orso, 
with my old knees in his dust. Now St. Michael 
and all good angels be between us and evil. 
Amen. — On my knees in the highway dust ! God 
keep us all from the rage of the wind, from 
women who talk Latin, and from a priest outside 
of his own churchyard/ says my grandfather. 
And all that evening he sat before the door of the 
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house, thinking and thinking, and his thoughts — 
for he was a prudent man — lay heavy, like lead, 
upon his stomach. 

" And now, gentlemen, listen to what happened, 
for this was on a Monday that his reverence 
visited the house. And the working week passed, 
and every night, "tis one more gone/ says my 
father, and his heart rose lighter and lighter 
inside him, like the wings of a little bird. But 
the Nonno, he said nothing. And on Saturday it 
was market-day at Albano, and what with this 
and with that, and a fright that one of the new 
oxen had gone lame, and the tasting a glass every 
time a bargain was finished, and another glass, or 
it might be two, while he told the story of Father 
Gabriele's prophecy to a friend — it was nearly 
ten o'clock, and every light was out in the village 
before my father turned his cart out of Albano 
gate. i Tis one more day gone, and, by Diana ! 
'tis the last/ he says to himself, as the empty cart 
creaked, and the two brave beasts stepped out 
side by side, all white, under the trees, in the 
faint moonlight. For I must tell you there was a 
little, small, old moon that night, a witches' moon 
— when the horns point upward. 'Now the 
Holy Virgin stand between all good Christians 
and harm,' says my father, when he notices that, 
and crosses himself two or three times over. For 
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it is one thing to talk in piazza and another to be 
out, all alone, in the black hollow of the night. 
And, for all his boasting, he was his own father's 
son, and knew better than to go on bleating in 
hearing of the wolf. 

" Well, he drove on. The cart creaked peace- 
fully, the oxen chewed their cud, and under the 
thick trees their breath was like the breath of 
fresh-cut hay and flowers in a room. ' Mother of 
Mercy! what is that?' yells my father, starting 
up to his feet in the ox-cart, and the skin crawled 
and shivered all over his bones. 

" Far on in front, under the Gallery, as we call 
it, where the road was darkest even by day, he 
was aware of a little, faint sound of a calling. It 
might have been a strayed lamb or a kid; it 
might have been a little, small lost child in pain. 
It called and called, and all the night was very 
still. ' Illusions/ says my father. ' Old women's 
tales,' says my father. * It was that last glass of 
red. I must tell Toni, and how we will laugh ! ' 
says my father. Then the thing called again, 
and a cold wind played about the roots of his 
hair. 

" But he was a lion, gentlemen, was my father, 
and a roaring Roman lion he showed himself that 
night. ' Courage/ he says to himself. ' Courage, 
Caesar, my son. The devil is dead/ says my 
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father ; ' or, if not, he is very old. I must ask 
his reverence/ he says to himself, and laughs out 
loud. 

11 His laughing made a strange, empty sort 
of noise, and the near ox lifted his heavy head 
and looked at him in the face, and blew out a 
great breath from his nostrils. ' Mi-mi-mi-eh,' 
says the sad little voice, coming out of the dark 
shadows. Then my father clapped his hat on his 
head, and swore a great oath, that sure it was the 
child of some neighbour, wandering out there by 
itself, and lost and left to perish in the black night. 
And at that the blood seemed to flow back in his 
veins, and his heart got light with a bound. 
'Wait, little one! Wait, thou smallest, I am 
coming 1 ' he kept calling out ; and he just 
steadied himself for a moment, with his hand on 
the tail of the cart, for, because of what he had 
drunk that night, it seemed that the high road 
was grown unsteady. 4 Have patience ; I come, 
thou small one, thou littlest ! ' And all the time 
the thing kept on crying and calling, so that it 
was pity to hear. Under the bushes he found it. 
He found it, groping about with his hands in the 
dark — something warm, and soft, and living — and 
after he touched it it became quite still. A little, 
small thing it was, not more than two years old 
by the size of it, and dressed in a little goat-skin 

Q 
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coat. But, for all that, it shook and trembled like 
a leaf when my father held it in his arms. 

" ' In the dust — I, Caesar, son of Michael — I 
was to have knelt in the dust before a fat, dusty 
priest, and behold 1 I return, like Caesar of Rome, 
like our ancients — i nostri antichi — and white 
oxen draw my chariot,' says my father, climbing 
back to his old place upon the cart. ' Go on, my 
beauties, go on/ he says, still out loud, for the 
road just there, under the ilex trees, is a very 
dark road at night. 

" ' Mi — mi J says the thing in his arms. 
" ' Is it crying for its mammy, eh ? Now, the 
Holy Virgin, our Blessed Mother, keep thee, 
until I can find and restore thee to thy own 
mother's breast, thou most unhappy,' says my 
father, very tenderly. 

Ui Mi — eh — eh,' says the thing, and at the 
name of the Most Holy Mother it began to 
struggle and kick like one possessed. And this 
shows how true it is that the devil always leaves 
one door open to the saints, for, when the thing 
began its antics. 'Sleep,' says my father, very 
gently, to the creature in his arms ; ' sleep. Thou 
wast lost — lost like a little strayed lamb ; yet I 
found thee; therefore sleep. The good God,' 
says my father, 'is very good. He sends the 
little tender new grass, and the tender little 
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new lambs together ; and — Holy Saints I blessed 
St. Michael and all angels be with us!' says 
my father; and the blood stood frozen at his 
heart. 

" For you must understand, gentlemen, that as 
he was coaxing and comforting that evil thing in 
the pitch darkness, behold 1 his hand passed over 
its head, and there, through the soft, silky, baby 
curls that covered it, he felt — my father felt — two 
little, sharp, budding horns. 

11 Then he knew it for what it was, and how, by 
his own wanton speaking of holy men, he had 
fallen into the very clutch of the Evil One, and 
he all alone in an ox-cart, and coming to the bad 
turn of the road where the trees stop, and on one 
hand there is the hillside, sliding down like a 
precipice to the Roman Campagna, and on the 
other there is the Bottomless Lake. 

" i Mi — mi — mi-eh ! ' says the thing once more, 
and louder, for the Power was waxing stronger in 
it ; and it struggled again ; and this time my 
father felt the evil horns pressing and pricking 
through his shirt, above his heart. 

" Then, all at once, the mists of the wine had 
left him ; the knowledge of things as they are 
came back to him, and behold! once more he 
became as a lion — a Roman lion. He shut his 
eyes tight. ' In the name of the Father, Son, and 
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night, the chilled life of one or the other of them 
will flicker away like a candle flame blown out. 
Then the survivor will possess twenty francs. 
Meantime there is open war between Sora Lucia 
and Fortunata the Widow. 
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Michelina, the little model from Castel Gon- 
dolfo, told me this. It was one afternoon 
when she had been sitting for M'Carthy's Academy 
"nude" — his big Venus, we always told him 
looked so exactly like his washerwoman when her 
clothes were in the tub. But that was not the 
fault of Michelina, who was a very good little girl, 
and very pretty, and who told me this story before 
going away, while she warmed her feet at the fire. 
11 It was my own father," she said ; " but you 
must understand it was years before he was my 
father — years before he took the wine-shop or 
married mamma, and years and years before any 
of us were born or thought of. Afterwards he 
was my father — capisce ! — but then he was young, 
just like anybody else, and he worked in the 
Nonno's fields at home, and when there was wine 
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and very pretty, and who told me this story before 
going away, while she warmed her feet at the fire. 
11 It was my own father," she said ; " but you 
must understand it was years before he was my 
father — years before he took the wine-shop or 
married mamma, and years and years before any 
of us were born or thought of. Afterwards he 
was my father — capisce ! — but then he was young, 
just like anybody else, and he worked in the 
Nonno's fields at home, and when there was wine 



